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WE HOPE, for the honor of our country, that the 

detestable cockney pronunciation will never 
become common on this side the Atlantic. There 
are a few shallow-pated fellows who persist in giving 
“a” the sound of “i” in words like ‘ paper.” 
They say ‘‘peiper,” ‘“‘quile,” etc. No educated 
man here or in England ever makes such a fool of 
himself, Then, a few other Anglomaniacs drop the 
final ‘‘ g” in present participles, and say ‘“‘ runnin,” 
‘*comin,” and “laughin.” Matthew Arnold used 
to say ‘“‘figger” for “figure,” but this was his 
peculiarity, not taken from good English speakers. 
The very best accomplishment any one can have is 
to speak and write pure, idiomatic English. We 
have a noble language—too good and useful to 
murder. 


S° MUCH has been said about manual training 
practically applied that we are happy to call the 
attention of our readers to two articles on this sub- 
ject in this issue; one from Mr. Belfield, of Chicago, 
and the other from Mr. Newell, of Maryland. 
Both of these gentlemen are very decided. Testi- 
mony from such eminent and experienced men as 
these should have great weight with those who are 
this question. The last remark of Mr. 














discussing 
Newell is a two-edged sword, and a sharp one at 








that. ‘ We trust those of our readers who are dis- 
posed to question the utility of introducing manual 
exercises into their schools will read it and profit 
thereby. While we have never insisted that work- 
benches will be introduced into every district school 
in our land we do insist and have insisted for years 
on the introduction of sense exercises and sensible 
expressions of sense exercises, in every school, high 
and low, rich and poor. We are living in an age of 
realism. Theories are at a discount, Hard facts 
are in demand. The educatian that touches the life 
that is, is higkly valued. In this material age of 
ours, we must not lose sight of the spiritual, but we 
must also not lose sight of the fact that the spiritual 
of the present largely comes through the material, 
and that by the material the true spiritual life of an 
individual becomes practical, earnest, and useful. 
We believe in God, but we also belive in man. 
We believe in the Kingdom of God, but we believe 
also that to the kingdom of man He has committed 
the care of this lower world. Here in the midst of 
things we fight the battle of life, and it is by means 
of things that we handle see, feel, taste, and smell; 
and so become lifted above the materiality of the 
world, into higher, spiritual, earnest, practical, 
common sense religion. The great heart of the 
world throbs in unison with the working-men in it. 
The time for lazy, dignified do-nothings has passed 
away, and the time of active, earnest laborers in 
the shops, on the farms, among the mountains, and 
in the rooms where the thinking is done, has fully 
come. We are going to say, over and over again 
many more times, life is real. Let us make it so in 
all our schools ! 
Four new states and a territory, all within the 
space of one month! Surely we are making 
history ina hurry. Thousands of teachers are now 
taking advantage of this geographical era to teach 
many valuable lessons. All good pupils of sensible 
age, by this time, know all about the four new 
states, but how about the new territory—Oklahoma? 
It will be found upon reference to any good map of 
the Indian Territory that the Oklahoma country, 
just about to be opened for settlement, isa compara- 
tively small part of the territory, lying almost 
exactly in the geographical center of it. It contains 
less than two million acres, But a glance at the 
map will show a great strip of land, three times as 
large as Oklahoma, called the ‘‘ Cherokee Outlet.” 
The history of this strip is interesting. It was ceded 
by the Cherokees to the United States in 1866 for 
the occupation of friendly Indians; but very little 
of it was ever used for this purpose, and very little 
was paid on the purchase money. There is some 
doubt, therefore, as to whether it belongs, techni- 
cally, to the Cherokees or to the United States. 
This territory will probably be open to settlement by 
next fall or sooner. Then there will be room enough 
for all to get a farm, and a new territory will soon 
become a repectable state, having 8,000,000 acres of 
good land, So we grow. 








S April 15 comes yearly around, so comes the 
memory of that saddest and blackest day the 
American people ever knew—the day of the shooting 
of Abraham Lincoln. Twenty-four years ago last 
Monday the terrible event happened; yet it is in the 
minds of the older people as fresh as though it took 
place yesterday. The terrible war was over; thous- 
ands, North and South, had fallen; but one more 
sacrifice was demanded, That victim was the chief 
magsitrate of our nation. The whole land mourned 
at his bier. He was a rare man, so full of sympathy 
for the poorest, the humblest, and the lowest, and 
yet so much of a statesman. Had he lived, we 
believe the work of reconstruction would have gone 
on much faster than it has, and we should have 
more completely solved the problem of national 
unity and race assimilation. But the rail-splitter of 


Illinois has taught the whole world one of the 
grandest object lessons it has ever received. All 
scbool boys and girls in all this land should know 
what this lesson is, and if they do, there will 
spring up in their hearts such a love of the country 
as will make them loyal men and women during all 
their after ‘lives. 





OUR fifteen centennial years are about to come to 

an end, and the teachers who have not 
improved the time in imprezsing the events con- 
nected with our struggle for independence upon 
their pupils, have Jost the grandest opportunity of 
their lives. The facts of history are of no use 
unless they are connected by the story of history 
with both their causes and effects. Here is the 
order: first a story, then another story directly 
following, and then another following this. Here 
are the three golden steps, the cause r force, the 
effect of the force, and the result. Jn all history, 
teaching these three steps are essential. Now let us 
apply this to the anniversary of Washington. 
Yirst, the causes leading to the uniting of the states, 
and the force impelling the people to elect Washing 
ton as president. Second, the story of his journey 
to New York, and his inauguration and subsequent 
messages and acts. Third, the effect upon the 
nation, both directly and more remote. Here isa 
grand lesson, if properly taught. What one could 
have a more intense interest? Every boy and girl 
in all the country should know the story of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration by heart. The life and char- 
acter of no American can fill the hearts of young 
people with more sincere patriotism than Washing- 
ton’s. 





-o- o— 


UST now our attention is directed to the growth 
of this city. It is an interesting fact that the 
city directory of 1789 gave only 4,000 names of the 
30,000 estimated as the population. A map in this 
old directory shows that the populated part of the 
city extended no higher than Reade street. On the 
east, dwellings stretched along Division street as far 
as Attorney, and on both sides of Bowery lane to 
Hester street. Broadway had advanced, on paper 
only, as far as Broome street; above the City Park 
it was known as Great George street. There was 
the Fresh Water Pond, with its encircling hills of 
green, in the vicinity of the present Tombs; the 
lofty height of Mount Pleasant, near Grand and 
Yentre streets; and the broad Lispenard marshes, 
extending west of Broadway, from the present 
Reade street to Canal street. To those at all 
familiar with the metropolis this will be interesting 
reading. 





-o- - 


HEALTH is the reward of eternal vigilance. 

Children develop diseases almost from birth 
which will bring life-long inabilities, if not prema- 
ture death. An examination of the throats and 
noses of 2,000 New York children was made by Dr. 
W. Franklin Chappell, of the Presbyterian Hospital 
last year,and the results have lately been published. 
Dr. Chappell found, to quote his own words, “‘ that 
1,231 of the 2,000 were suffering from some anatom- 
ical abnormality, and usually with its accompany- 
ing symptoms of respiratory obstruction and 
catarrh.” Most of the abnormal conditions appear 
after the age of six years, and children of different 
social surroundings appear to be equally liable to 
them. ‘It would seem,” says Dr. Chappell in con- 
clusion, ‘‘that persons having the oversight of 
children should have them examined between the 
ages of six and fourteen years, to ascertain the 
condition of the throat and nose. It is not alone 
the throat and nose which suffer from these 
abnormal conditions, but many other ailments, 
especially of the pulmonary, digestive, and nervous 
systems, can be traced to prolonged nasal obstruc- 





tion and irritation. 
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TRADE SCHOOLS. 





THE JOURNAL has for many years pointed out that the 
remedy in the reach of those following trades, was to 
have schools, and insist on graduation therefrom, by 
those who desired to pursue the trade. Three years 
ago when the trouble arose between the master plumb- 
ers and their journeymen, this was proposed as a 
remedy. The journeymen were then willing to accept 
it, but not so the masters; they have since done so, 
however. 

We notice that a beginning has also been made by 
the tailors. Immediately after the adjournment of the 
convention of the Merchant Tailors’ National Exchange, 
the delegates visited the trade schools at Sixty-eighth 
street and First avenue, this city, founded by Col. R. T. 
Auchmuty. During their visit a number of suits of 
clothes, which had been made by ten recent graduates, 
were sold at auction for vuhe benefit of the makers. 
Various exchanges, as well as individuals, competed in 
the sale, the New York Exchange paying $160 for a 
suit, first choice, and the Chicago and Boston Ex- 
changes paying $150 each for second and third choices. 
The rest were sold at lower prices, but a handsome sum 
was produced. At the regular March meeting of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Society of this city, the boys were 
each presented with $50 on behalf of the society. The 
exchange also presented the sum of $100 to Mr. Peter- 
son, the very efficient teacher of the school of tailoring, 
as an evidence of its appreciation of his services. The 
various societies intend to keep the clothes thus pur- 
chased as a souvenir of the first practical effort of edu- 
cation in tailoring. 

This was the step we counseled Mr. Powderly to take ; 
education, culture, brains—not strikes, brute force, ter- 
rorism—are to rule the world. 





++ 


MANUAL TRAINING IN NORWAY. 





It is about twenty years since Sléjd (manual training) 
began to be appreciated in Norway. The movement 
soon spread from Sweden to Norway, where the sense 
of the importance of domestic industry had previously 
been aroused through the indefatigable zeal of Rev. 
Eilest Sundl. The local councils in some towns then 
began to found Sléjd schools, where instruction was 
given in the afternoon, at which time there are no 
lessons given in higher and lower public schools. The 
instructors were at first skilled artisans, the school- 
masters being in general unable to give lessons in Sléjd. 
In the course of time, this example has been followed 
by a still-increasing number of communities; so that 
there is now hardly any tuwn or borough in Norway 
where there are not Sléjd schools. Meanwhile, the con- 
viction was growing that instruction in manual labor 
might be, or rather is, of great pedagogic import, and 
therefore the lack of pedagogically-trained instructors 
was felt moreand more. For this reason, the Norwegian 
government has, during the last five or six years, caused 
courses of Sléjd-instruction to be given gratuitously to 
schoolmasters holding appointments, who wish to per- 
fect themselves as $l6éjd-masters, As these courses have 
been held during the long summer vacations, and a 
small stipend has been allotted to every applicant, the 
majority of the Sléjd-instructors are now properly 
trained 1nasters. 


HOW TO BREAK UP SCHOOLS OF EVIL. 








A Philadelphia detective says that one remarkable 
effect of the high license law in that city, has been to 
free it almost wholly from professional burglars, thieves, 
and other criminals, ‘These people,” he says, ‘ always 
associate together, and when their resorts and haunts 
were broken up they cleared out. There is no place for 
them to go, no place of rendezvous, and accordingly 
they have gone to other places where saloons and all- 
night dives such as they frequent are permitted to flour- 
ish.” New York City, with its ten or twelve thousand 
saloors, probably gets Philadelphia’s former quota of 
crooks. 
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HOW STATE TEXT-BOUKS SUIT CALIFORNIA. 


A correspondent from California to the Christian 
Union says that ‘‘for eighteen months, the reading 
books, arithmetics, and grammars, in use by the public 
schools, have been those made to order by the state, 
The geography is not yet finished. It is perhaps not 
altogether to the point to add that some of the more in- 
telligent of the teachers complain of these books as 





machine made, but such is the fact. It is easy to see, 
that such a system is liable to abuse, and as the books 
are no cheaper to the scholar than those formerly used, 
it is difficult to see the advantages of the plan.” 

It has been proved many times that it doesn’t pay for 
a state to become an immense school-book publishing 
firm. We hope that the time will come when all the 
states will learn this lesson. . 


— 
oe ad 


A YOUNG NATURALIST. 





There is a boy in Atlanta, Georgia, who according to 
what we hear, spends his afternoons and all his spare 
time in foraging in the country for bugs and lizards. 
Every morning he takes in his pockets to scheol the 
results of his last raid. The specimens of insectiferous 
and reptilian life that he can fish up from the depths of 
his trousers pockets are many and varied, and awful to 
touch and look at. Recently the teacher took an inven- 
tory of the bugs and other animals found in his pockets, 
or that escaped therefrom and ‘terrified the other 
children—and the teacher. There were several varieties 
of beetles, pigeons with broken wings, English sparrows, 
butterflies, devilhorses, slugs, snails, earthworms, 
lizards, a snake or two, and an occasional frog, damp 
and cold. One day he slyly opened the flap of his 
pocket, and then went on in his hard, resolute effort to 
make his teacher think he was studying. After a while 
the teacher noticed a grasshopper hopping agilely from 
desk to desk, and the titter and tee-hee of the scholars. 
Achase was begun, when another grasshopper was seen ; 
then another, and they were everywhere hopping all 
over the room and sticking their sharp feet in the little 
girls’ hair, frightening them half to death. ‘‘Come 
here !’’ shouted the teacher to the tender lover of insects, 
as she reached for a ferule. ‘‘ Give me your hand, sir.” 
The naturalist held out his hand as if he was a martyr 
to science. The teacher was about to seize, when she 
caught sight of two green eyes that flashed at her from 
the boy’s hand, and a sharp forked tongue that seemed 
to dart into her face. The boy had a snake coiled 
around his arm. He was not feruled and an Atlanta 
paper says that the teacher has not felt very well since 
that day. 

Not many children show at so early an age so decided 
preferences, but when they do, if they have even average 
abilities, great things may be expected of them ; if they 
are properly educated. It makes no difference how 
strong natural tendencies are, they must not be per- 
mitted to grow up uneducated. Some children grow up 
almost as wild as Indians, others have all their native 
forces ‘‘ educated” out of them. The golden mean is 
the true way. 





WHAT WE OWE TO THE GERMANS. 

First are the immigrants that have come here, from 
the earliest days of German settlement in Pennsylvania 
down through the Revolution, when Barons DeKalb and 
Steuben rendered such inestimable service to our Conti- 
nental troops, and through the European revolutionary 
period of 1848, when so many of Germany’s best men— 
best in brains and skill—left their native country, to the 
present day, when a large proportion of our best and 
most thrifty and prosperous immigrants still come from 
the country whose mother tongue is the language of 
Goethe, 

The kindergarten is an institution that we owe to 
the Germans, and the Christmas tree is another, the 
singing societies another. The turn-vereins were 
among the earliest, and still are among the best, of our 
voluntary associations for physical, industrial, and 
mental culture. 


+ 
~~ 


THE CHURCH AND THE STATE. 








The Quebec parliament is compelled to raise $400,000, 
which is tobe apportioned, by the Pope’s decision, among 
the Jesuits and various Roman Catholic institutions. 
The treasury being empty, the money must be borrowed 
on the credit of the province; and the lieutenant- 
governor is reported to have informed the premier that 
in his judgment an act authorizing the loan will be un- 
constitutional, and he will be forced to veto it. The 
Liberal premier, who was fiercely opposed by some of 
the leaders in his own partyin Ontario, was supported 
by the Conservative government in the Dominion par- 
liament. The Conservative lieutenant-governor now in- 
tervenes in the financial administration of his province, 
and threatens to nullify the action of his own party at 
Ottawa. This is a very interesting study of the rela- 
tions in politics of church to the state. 


A BAD BILL, 

A bill has been introduced into the New York legisla- 
ture which should be defeated. It provides that here- 
after the mayor of this city shall appoint the members 
of the board of education, so as to give one to each dis- 
trict. We agree with the Tribune that there is no con- 
ceivable reason for making such achange. The only 
effect of it would be to reduce those places to the level 
of ‘“‘ patronage” for the especial benefit of Tammany 
Hall. The mayor is free pow to choose the commission- 
ers without regard to locality, and should remain so. 
This is the opinion of all with whom we have conversed 
concerning the subject. 


ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME. 








It is only once in a life-time that so cheap an excursion 
is arranged as the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad affords 
to teachers. The National Educational Association is 
the objective point, but Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, Rich- 
mond, Monticello the home of Jefferson, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Mammoth Cave, Natural Bridge, and a 
magnificent sea-voyage to and from Norfolk, in an ocean 
steamer, are the special attractions. This can be had 
for $32.00, stateroom and meals on the ocean both ways 
included. As to heat, we suffered more in Chicago 
during the meeting of the National Association there, 
than at Atlanta, when it met at that place. All through 
July there is little difference between Minnesota and 
Mississippi. During that month, on the top of a moun- 
tain, on the Alleghenies at White Sulphur Springs, or on 
the Catskills, it is always cool; but in the valleys it is 
everywhere rather warm, 
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WAYS THAT ARE DARK. 





Miss Kate Field while traveling through the probibi- 
tion states has discovered some singular ways of the evil 
one. One is a “‘ Prohibition wisp-broom,” which looks 
as innocent as any wisp-broom in the world. When 
she stepped into a Kansas City store to buy it, being 
curious to know what the name meant. the salesman 
inquired, ‘‘ Will you have it with or without?” The 
explanation was given by unscrewing the top off the 
handle and raising the wisps, so as to show you a good- 
sized flask concealed there. ‘ Prohibition Bibles” and 
‘* Prohibition canes” are sold in the same way, being 
simply cases for liquor. In view of these dark ways a 
certain clergyman has been moved to oppose prohibition, 
because it tends to increase hypocrisy and perjury, 


— 


STANLEY HEARD FROM. 





Mr. Stanley has written a letter to his Scotch friend, 
and gives two new facts about his relief expedition ; one 
that he met Emin on Albert Nyanza, and the other that 
they were together twenty-six days. In his letter to 
Tippoo Tib he stated that he had left Wadelai, on May 
27. He must have arrived at the lake on May 1, after a 
journey at least six months longer than he had antici- 
pated when he left the Congo. From this long and 
unexpected delay, it is evident that he encountered 
extraordinary difficulty in making his way through the 
unexplored African swamp. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE is of the opinion that the present 
school curriculum methods, and aims, are nearly as bad 
as they can be. Julian Hawthorne is an extremest. 
Our school system needs reforming, it must be confessed, 
but to say that it is “‘nearly as bad as it can be,” is 
to say what is far from the truth. 





SuRGEON GENERAL HamiiTon has given it as his 
opinion that the great reforms needed are the restriction 
of immigration, the stricter enforcement of naturaliza- 
tion laws, and the teaching of patriotism in the school- 
room. 





Says a student in a large Eastern college: “Our 
professors know a great deal, we suppose. The Latin 
man is editing a series of text-books which are heartily 
commended by every one; but his recitations are 4° 
lifeless as an exploded firecracker. Professor C——, 
who has philosophy, teaches us no more about philosophy 
than his five-year-old boy could. We would a good 
deal rather have men who knew less if they could 





teach us more,” 
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AMELIE RIVEs considers that the ‘‘ children claim our vacant by the resignation of Professor Payne in 1887, on 
_ especial thought and attention. ‘Men do not gather the recommendation of many prominent educators, he 
.. grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.’ If we allow vice of was unanimously chosen to the place. 
la all kinds to be planted in the breasts of the children, we His work entitled—‘‘ The Old Northwest,” published 
“a4 cannot look for virtue in after years. early in the present year, promises to take its place 
. “Tt seems to me that the ghosts of childhood, those in our standard historical literature. It has received 
ly children whom we will never see again, and yet which high praise from all qualified to judge of its merits, both 
el seem more real than our present selves at times, should for ability in research and power of co-ordination and 
ny plead with us for all children who have lived, or who statement of facts. 
nd ever will live.” In 1862, Mr. Hinsdale married Miss Mary E. Turner, 
0. — of Cleveland, a cultivated lady, who is the fit companion 
od MANAGER Daty, of theatre fame in this city, says of his life. . 
that it would be a benefit if some way could be devised 
of putting more religion into our educational system. 
7 = NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Rev. Heer Newron thinks that in our educational EX4IBIT. 
system the most urgent reform is, first, the balancing The local ti ittee of the National Ed 
‘ ” : / e local executive commi of the Nation uca- 
a pl B ceri fiar yriggision) . LMlgetet =. sorm tional Association has decided that an exhibit of school 
is maitete . y ug & work, calculated to show the present status of educa- 
‘h- : tion in the United States, be made in Nashville during 
‘ F the session of the National Association for 1889. We 
~ aaa » Morente errnya ssoygty Doo pomape a believe that this exhibit can be arranged to show the peo- 
= of their own ete anil : « Why sh a th ple of the South, more clearly than by any other means, 
29 ie as. — ey pay what has been done for the education of the citizen by 
- when some one else is ready to pay for them? If you the older and more ulous states: and we are not 
ys are hungry and a good meal is set before you, and the : pop ee _ 
Saini , without the hope that many false impressions of our- 
- hse you em, why & wouls be absurd al ary selves, will, through this exhibit, be removed. Send ua, 
“~ mh he neh ey on owe =. Pose aeng erm with as little delay as possible, a catalogue of all the ar- 
a d on the al wer eR sists ticles you wish to exhibit that we may know how much 
-. cdl : space to allot to each state, and about how many classes 
on ALL who purchase tickets at reduced rates to the B. A. HINSDALE, A. M., Ph.D. or individuals are to be represented. Space, tables, and 
is National Educational Association from New Jersey, a ee aa in ae er oo 
Connecticut, and New York, in the arranged excursion,} 4 Hinsdale was born of good New England stock aaah aah re ateheties ae oth eeete ae ds wh epcrtnes a _ 
Tere » City: | Oe eke ae | in Medina county, Ohio, March 31, 1887. His parents matter as they may think best. If possible the exhibite 
‘Allen YN ate e eprom hiest s 6 bade gm were among the early settlers of that part of the Western from every state or territory, and from every county 
en, New York City, state managers. Reserve, and the boy grew up on his father’s farm with and large city of each state a territory, will be kept 
bi- . as the usual surroundings and experience of the en he together, classified under the following heads : 
vil STATE Superintendents Edwards, of Illinois, and|home. Prior to his twenty-second year, his schooling (a.) Higher—Including universities, colleges, high 
sks Sabin, of Iowa, have made special efforts to promote the| consisted of such advantages as the district school schools, and normal schools. (0) Grammar. (¢.) Pri- 
aia observance of April 30. Each of these gentlemen have| afforded, with the addition of four terms at the Western mony. (2): Eindeestm. .(.) lndustelalend Gelentifie 
7 issued excellent programs. Reserve Eclectic Institute, afterwards Hiram College. —Including technical schools, schools for manual train- 
lan 7 On attaining his ey “ities he took up a course of ing, and schools for several other classes. (f.) School 
The Tak American Institute of Instruction is to meet at] liberal study at Hiram, then presided over by James A-| | Fiinces—Including apparatus and school supplies, 
the Bethlehem, N. H., July 8-10. President George H.|Garfield. The richly suggestive mind and ardent) 1) books, and school architecture. (g.) Miscellaneous. 
od- Littlefield has prepared an excellent program, and|®ature of Garfield made a powerful impression = Nous »~Meterial classed under f, ¢, unless when bo 
ind says that the arrangements are completed for the best the y rary derek and the 9 é intellectual oo, longing to schools representing the other departments, 
ing educational meeting ever held in New England. steadied judgment of the pupil won in turn the admira-| _ +1) be exhibited separately ; but, for purposes of state 
8a pe selec kaonet TT uke cen aoumedll competition, will be credited to the states making the 
F : ship m X 4 : : 
ty ain ane nome — pry ed ~renieeh i through twenty years and more, and which reser Phe sagssemerenttn npn! * sss phen yom oe 
secede aaa eiintees Be pr nto oh > wean only by the tragic event of the summer}, , single rate. The objects of the exposition are (1) 
Sted Coe aaa no county superintendent | The student period at Hiram laid a broad and solid!) Schr laws and regulations in all sections of the 
power to her ccvttii tes t “e lified foundation in what are commonly kuown as the culture country, as will enable the visitor to justly appreciate 
nd, sr _ oe eaneeus. studies. In addition to the work in mathematics, the present etatus and future possibilities of education 
ne TREASURE-TROVE FOR May—Opens with a spirited ancient classics, philosop hy, and rhetoric, a large amount in the United States. And (2) to give teachers an op- 
hat sea-story ‘‘On Board the Squid,” by John Preston True. of reading _ history = d literature was accomplished portunity to see and adopt whatever they may consider 
to “ A Hero's Triumph ”—illustrated—tells how President which have borne fruit in his subsequent cai eer. from |2™ improvement upon their accustomed methods. 
lay Washington came to his inauguration a hundred years rr... hes m aeaothes a « woes aa acre For the common school departments any kind of 
sey ago. Red-Letter Days in May furnishes just the sug- . = — am “va . P rs th i work done in the school-room and suitable for exposi- 
—_ gestions teachers want for Memorial-day exercises. a degree ry Genter oe, tion, will be received; but the main object will be to 
nd “The Railroad World” is an illustrated paper full of University of Ohio, a Columbus. ? show the progress from year to year, in order that 
red information and interest; as also is the illustrated Me. Hinsdale’s service as a teacher began eatly = the teachers may determine at what periods of their school 
the natural history page, the Glimpses of Life, the column Gietrict echools, where he taught some five terms in as life children can, with the greatest ease and profit, take 
About Uncle Sam and the Science column Se Pie. ae st as they Capes © tater a up the consideration of the various studies believed to 
trait Gallery shows the face of John Bright, and of | “Tam, afterwards principal of an academy, then pro-|1,, essential in elemetary education. 
Geo. F. Kunz, the famous yo * Gem-Ex ort with feasor at Alliance College and later at Hiram College. All communications referring to the exposition, must 
on something about The Baby King of Spain and Mrs, Bur-| 2 1870, largely through the influence of General Gar-| .. sadressed to 
vad me So i hong ol nat ill excite | S014 at that time the leading man on the board of trus Z. H. Brown, 
st. on dash eed ane oe ries will CXCI¥C | +265, he was called to the presidency of Hiram College,} chairman Com. on Nat. Ed. Exposition. 
ad, - gioammamaiege penecenes which position he filled with signal ability for the next NASHVILLE, TENNRSSEE. 
is twelve years. In 1882, he accepted, with much hesita. 
sate ah ome ae awe ts a rive Ra tion, the superintendency of the Cleveland schools, a 
was so bad that the shoemaker couldn’t make it out, | Place that came to — \.cne en nae ‘eo van EDUCATIONAL BEGINNINGS IN OHIO. 
his So he returned the note to the dean, with a note of his unexpectedly “4 The 1B rc Ba repesiconen her - 
“se own saying that he was “ unaccustomed to the chirogra- | Portant position afterwar me apparent to alll By Rev. Jas. H. FaIRcHILD, D.D., Pres, Oberlin College. 
we phy of the higher classes,” and asked for a translation. who were qualified to judge of the way in which he j; 
za- administered the high duties of the superintendent's The first movement toward the establishment of a col- 
ol- office. On his retirement from the superintendency in | lege within the limits of our state was made by the Ohio 
NINE REASONS FOR PLANTING TREES. _| 1896, the president of the board of education, in his} Land Company in 1787. Eight years after the grant was 
— annual report, (page 18) thus touched the salient] made the land was selected and definitely set apart for 
yur By Supt. JoHN TERHUNB, New Jersey. features of his administration : “Mr. B. A. Hinsdale | this use. Seven years later, in 1802, an act was passed 
tin They increase the rainfall. They modify the temper- | who for four years superintended our schools in a wise, by the territorial legislature establishing ‘‘ The American 
ily ature. They prevent houses from being struck by | and exceptionally faithful manner, retired from the Western University,” in Athens. A year later the 
as lightning. A hail-storm never originates over a forest. position August 31, 1886, I regard the period of his legislature changed the name of the institution to the 
—, Grasshoppers never breed in a wooded country, but| administration as one of the most beneficent in the “* Ohio University,” and defined its object to be ‘‘ the 
hy only in arid plains. If there are no trees there will be | history of our schools.”’ instruction of youth in all the various branches of the 
od no birds, and crops will then be liable to millions of de-] Mr. Hinsdale’s work in the Cleveland schools and his| liberal arts and sciences, the promotion of good educa. 
ld vouring insects. Trees ornament a farm. They in-| writings on educational subjects attracted the attention | tion, virtue, religion, and morality, and conferring all 
crease its value. They add to the healthfulness of the | of public school men throughout the country, and when| the degrees and literary honors granted in similar 
farm, absorbing gases from the earth and air. the chair of pedagogy at the University of Michigan fell | institutions.” 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL, ERIE, Pa. 


This buildi is to be erected on a lot 
206 ft.x880 ft., having. three street-fronts, 
The plan, in brief, is as follows : The base- 
ment is high, well lighted, and fit for any 
special school work, as mechanical draw- 
ing, chemical and physical laboratories, 
manual training work, exercise rooms, 
closets, &c. Above the basement, the 
structure contains twenty-four large rooms 
with w attached, and an assem- 
bly hall capable of accommodating a 
large audience. The especial merits of the 
plan rest in the exposure of the rooms to 
the light, sun, and air; the wide halls, the 
large number of ways of ingress and 
egress, the supply of window surface, the 
easy stairs, the small amount of stair- 
climbing really necessary, and the size and 
number of the ventilating stacks. 

The house is to be warmed and ven- 
tilated by the Smead-Ruttan system, with 
which will be connected Smead’s dry- 
closet system. 

The building will be the educational 
headquarters of the city, in which will 
be apartments for the school board, super- 
intendent, teachers’ library, scholars’ work 
on exhibition, and the home of the high 
school. 

The plans, specifications, and detail 
drawings were prepared by D. K. Dean & 
Son, of Erie, Pa. 
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In 1809, twenty-one years after the grant made by the 
general government, the first college instruction was 
given in the University of Ohio, and six years later, in 
1815, the first degrees were conferred. In 1787, the 
same year in which the Ohio companies made their pur- 
chase, and secured their grant from the general gov- 
ernment in the south-eastern part of the state, John 
Cleves Symmes, chief justice of New Jersey, descended 
the Ohio river as far as the great falls at Louisville, and 
was attracted by the fine country in the neighborhood 
of what was afterward Cincinnati. He contracted for 
the grant of a township of land for the support of an 
academy or college. This township was not finally 
selected and located until 1803. A grammar school was 
opened upon the site of the contemplated college in 1818, 
but the Miami University was not organized until six 
years later, in 1824. Thus the Miami University at 
Oxford, like the Ohio University at Athens, was founded 
upon a grant of land given by the general government, 
and intended as a permanent endowment. In this way 
the southern part of the state was provided, in the 
earliest times, with its higher educational institu- 
tions. 

In 1824 the ‘‘ Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church” at Gambier, in the central part of 
the state, was chartered by the legislature, and in 
1826, two years later, by a second act, the professors of 
the same were empowered to act as the faculty of a col- 
lege, under the name and style of the ‘professors of 
Kenyon College.” Two weeks after the date of the act 
incorporating Kenyon College, a charter was granted 
by the legislature to ‘‘ Western Reserve College” at 
Hudson, in the northern part of the state. No other 
college charters were granted until 1882, when such a 
charter was granted to the ‘‘Granville Literary and 
Theological Institution,” afterward called ‘ Granville 
Oollege,” and later ‘‘ Denison University.” Oberlin Col- 
lege received its charter in 1834, Marietta College in 
1835. Thus within thirty-three years from the organi- 
zation of the state we find seven colleges well distributed 
over the state. These institutions, while under denom- 
ination influences and control, cannot be regarded as 
sectarian in any narrow sense. Their doors are freely 
open to all students, of all religious connections or none 





and the religious instruction and influences breught to 
bear are rarely, if ever, characterized by sectarian nar- 
rowness. The American idea is diffusion rather than 
concentration. A great cathedral, centrally placed, 
would be imposing ; but a thousand churches, gathering 
their worshippers in every neighborhood, would be more 
useful. 

The higher education of the young women of Ohio 
was first provided for in the establishment of ‘‘ female 
seminaries,” after the model of similar institutions in 
the older states. The school at Granville, Steubenville, 
Cincinnati, Oxford, and Painesville were among the 
earliest of these, which still hold on their way, doing 
their good work. At the establishment of Oberlin Col- 
lege the plan of co-education was introduced and young 
women entered upon the collegiate course in 1837 and re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. in 1841, the first instance, in 
this country, of degrees being conferred upon young 
women. Since that time the method of co-education 
has been introduced into most of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state and into a large majority of those 
of the newer states of the West. The system has gone 
eastward as far as Boston and is even making headway 
among institutions of the Old World. If there is any 
merit in the system, Ohio may properly claim the honor 
of its introduction. The large majority of young women 
of Ohio now in a course of higher education, are pursu- 
ing it under co-educational arrangements. The general 
course of study in the earlier colleges of Ohio was the 
same, essentially, as that found in the colleges of the 
older states. 

A movement in the direction of industrial education 
or manual training is indicated in the attitude of the 
public mind, and we shall doubtless soon be called to 
consider to what extent such training can be introduced 
jnto our system of college work. The experiment of 
what was known in its day as the manual-labor system, 
was tried in several of the earlier Ohio colleges and was 
universally found impracticable. The question how the 
American college, as it has been, or is, shall adjust itself 
to the American university of what is coming to be, is 
soon to press upon us. As some or our academies grew 
into colleges by a natural evolution, so some of our col- 
leges are growing into universities, or rather are taking 


on university work. There is no supreme authority to 
determine where this university work shall be under- 
tahen. The determination shall depend on outward im 

pulses and outward favoring conditions. The fear 
that there will be a waste of effort in this attempt at ex- 
pansion, is doubtless somewhat pressing. It is more 
difficult to adjust a large number of universities than of 
colleges, and a good college will prove more useful than 
a poor university. Let us hasten slowly. The problem 
before us of harmonizing the university and the college 
js a new one. The American college does not corres- 
pond with any institution in the Old World. It is wider 
in its aims and in its work than the great public schools 
of England or of Germany. It furnishes somewhat of 
the culture which in those countries is provided at the 
university. We can scarcely afford to cut down our col- 
leges to make room for the Old World University, nor 
would it be wise to multiply universities in this country 
to duplicate the work already done by the colleges. The 
work of the American university will doubtless be to 
take the college graduate, with such equipment as he 
has, and provide him with such special study and educa- 
tion as shall fit him for the higher pursuits of science, of 
literature in all their branches, and for the different 
learned professions. Where the college shall end and 
the university begin, those will better understand who 
shall gather at the next Centennial. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH SPELLING. 








By Pror. W. 8S. ScaRBorovueH, LL.D., Wilberforce 
University, O. 


Those who are interested in the reform of English or- 
thography, will doubtless be pleased to note the progress 
of the Spelling Reform Association, which recently held 
its semi-annual meeting at Amherst College. The sub- 
ject of amended spelling, by the way, is no new one, for 
it has been discussed in some form or other since the 
days of Noah Webster. In 1876 it took a more tangible 
shape, however, and at the birth of the American Spell- 
ing Reform Association new life was put into it, and the 
agitation in this country, so far as I know, began to a8 
sume a national aspect. 
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It will be difficult, even now, after twelve years of 
constant labor on the part of the reformers to effect im- 
mediate radical change. I might add next to an im- 
possibilit), but with the names and influence of such 
scholars as Profs. Max Muller, of Oxford ; W. D. Whit- 
ney, of Yale ; F. J. Child, of Harvard; ex-President A. 
D. White, of Cornell ; Drs. March, Barnard, Wm. Hayes 
Ward, Gladstone, and others, the future of the reform 
movement—though probably in a modified sense—is al- 
most assured beyond question. It may not be within 
the next five years, or even the next ten, but the time 
will doubtless come, when all silent letters in a word 
will be dropped except when they are needed to enable 
us to avoid. the wrong sound as in ‘‘ vag” for ‘‘ vague,” 
or to prevent the loss of desirable distinctions, as 
“ casque” for ** cask,” ** nun” **none” or to obviate ob- 
scure derivation as ‘‘ dun” for “done.” This is the the- 
ory of the reformers, Prof. March in his paper before 
the association, among other things, said that two or 
three years of every child’s life are spent in learning to 
spell. Millions of dollars are wasted annually in print- 
ing superfluous letters in our language, and many illit- 
erate persons could learn to read if our spelling were 
simpler. In nations whose language is spelled simply 
the proportion of illiterates is much less than among 
English speaking peoples. Our scholars are hampered 
by whimsical spelling, in the study of their own lan- 
guage. . 

Another authority holds that one-seventh of the letters 
in English words is useless, and that the expense and 
time of printing and writing are one-seventh greater 
than they ought to be. This is true, and it is in this 
light that this subject ought to be looked at and dis- 
cussed. As the American and English philological as- 
sociations have united in respect to the desirability of a 
change, and have jointly recommended rules that should 
govern spelling reformers, they will in all probability, 
rigorously defend their recommendations, strengthen the 
confidence of the people, and thereby strengthen the 
movement. 

Why not spell words as they are pronounced, or pro- 
nouce them as they are spelled? Why spell one way 
and pronounce another? There is no consistency in this 
method, though many think otherwise. There are 
many others who, though they agree, are not willing at 
present to adopt amended spellings or a modified orthog- 
raphy, for the reason that they have become accustomed 
to the old, and the new one looks like an innova- 
tion. 

We learn from Prof. March’s report at the recent 
meeting, of the Philological Association that a commit- 
tee of said association in behalf of the Spelling Reform 
Association is in correspondence with the British Asso- 
ciation, with a view to issuing an annual dictionary, 
and that an effort is being made to secure the services 
of Prof. Skeete as editor. 

Prof. F. P. Brewer of Grinnell College, Iowa, at the 
same meeting, suggested that the individual members 
of the Philological Association give their codperation 
in collecting new words for the historical dictionary 
soon to be published in London—and that a half-dozen 
pages in the proceedings of the society be devoted each 
year to the collection of new words or new uses of old 
words. How far the association will act in this line 
does not seem to be indicated, but in all probability 
the suggestion will be favorably considered, as it should 
be ; for in this, as in other instances, the end sought is 
better spelling and better English, and I know of no 
more excellent field to begin operations in, than in these 
annual philological gatherings. 

Several bills were introduced in Congress last year 

looking to a reform in orthography. Schools to test the 
science of spelling have been contemplated and may in 
the future be established. 

One of our leading dailies in referring to this subject 

uumorously remarks ‘that there is room for improve- 

ment in orthography cannot be disputed, for some of our 
Congressmen wrestle with the written language in a 
way to indicate that a few lessons in spelling would do 
them no harm.” 
The Ten Rules, adopted and recommended by the Phil- 
ological Association, propose changes in harmony with 
etymological and historical truth and such connections 
4s will not entirely change the forms of words so as to 
disguise them, At first the changes may seem a little 
odd, but after using the amended forms for a time, we 
almost naturally fall into the habit and write with more 
ease and accuracy than before. 

Antistrophe becomes antistrofe; cipher, cifer ; har- 

angue, harang ; pamphlet, pamplet ; plumber, plummer; 

scourge, seurg ; zealot, zelot ; etc., etc. 
While “‘ Volapik” has some desirable features which 


seem to place it in advance of its competitors asa uni- 
versal and international tongue, there are numerous ob- 
jections that render it utterly impracticable for general 
purposes and make it less adapted to the ends had in 
view by its inventor, Johann Martin Schleyer, than our 
own English tongue, which is by far, I believe, more 
likely to become a universal medium for the expression 
and exchange of thought than any artificial invention 
of man. 

I see that three or four other so-called artificial lan- 
guages have put in their claims for recognition ; among 
them Pasilingua and Lingualumina seem most promi- 
nent. Asin Volapiik their names are intended to indi- 
dicate their universality—Pasilingua, from Pas (Greek), 
all, and lingua (Latin), language; Lingualumina, from 
lingua already given and lumin (Latin), light, lan- 
guage of light, becomes universal language. It is a 
matter of fact that the English language, spoken by 
more than one hundred millions of people, has at least 
the lead, and will doubtless maintain it to the extent 
that it will eventually become the language of the 
world. The indications are very favorable. The ety- 
mological objections to the notes for amended spellings 
have been sufficiently met by Prof. Max Muller and 
other learned authorities, so as to need little reference 
to it in this article. It has been shown that the historic- 
al continuity of the English language will not be broken, 
nor will it suffer by the adoption of the phonetic method 
in our spelling. Max Muller says that ‘‘if the science 
of language proves anything, it proves that all lan- 
guages change according to law and with considerable 
uniformity. If, therefore, writing followed, pari passu, 
on the changes in pronunciation, what is called the ety- 
mological consciousness of the speakers and readers 
would not suffer in the least.” 

If we retain the feeling of our etymological connec- 
tion between gentlemanly and gentleman-like, we should 
surely retain it whether we write gentlemanly or gentle- 
manlike. 

He calls our attention to the words, barbarous and 
anxious, which he regards as misleading, as it con- 
founds words, etymologically considered, in—osus, such’ 
as famous (Latin, famosus,) with words in us as barbar- 
ous (Latin barbarus.) Then again he adds, and truly too, 
‘** because the Italians write filosofo are they less aware 
than the English who write philosopher that they have 
before them the Latin philosophus and the Greek philos- 
ophos? If we write fin fancy, why not in phantom; if 
in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology? A lan- 
guage which tolerates vial for phial need not shrink at 
filosofer.” 

I might write on this line column after column, with 
example after example, but these are sufficient to illus- 
trate the points in question and show the relation exist- 
ing between them and what is commonly called the 


‘* etymological objections.” 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 
April 28—James Monroe, Am. statesman, born—1758., 
April 29—Alexander II. Czar of Russia, born—1818. 
April 30—Washington inaugurated—1789. 
May 1—Joseph Addison, Eng. author, born—1672. 
May 2—Robert Hall, English orator, born—1764. 
May 3—Thomas Hood, English poet, died—1845. 
May 4—Horace Mann, Am. educator, born—1796. 








THE FISH. 





By IsaBELLA G. CoRWIN, Brooklyn. 


Have object before class. Children observe both by 
sense of touch and sight. 

Teacher.—You may tell me what I have. 

Child,—You have a fish. 

Teacher.—From what was the fish taken? 

Child.—The fish was taken from the water. 

Teacher.—Yes, the fish has its home in the water but 
why? 

Ohild.—The fish lives in the water because it breathes 
water. 

Teacher.—The fish breathes the particles of air which 
are always between the little drops of water. I will 








show you how the air is in the water. [Teacher takes 


cup of water and pours slowly, so as to show the chil- 
dren how it forms into globules, then tells the children 
that air is so light that it squeezes in between the tiny 
drops and that God made the fish different from land 
animals, so it could live and be very happy in its watery 
home. ] 

Teacher.—You can show and name some part of the 
fish, 
Child touches and names body. 

Teacher.—Touch and name all parts of the body begin- 
ning at the head. 

Child.—The fish has a head, trunk, tail, gills, gill- 
covers, fins, and tail fins. 

Teacher.—Tell something more about the body of the 
fish. 

1st. Child.—The body of the fish is covered with scales. 
2nd. Child.—The fish has no neck, its head looks as 
though it was an end and first part of its body. 
Teacher.—Tell all you can about the head of the fish. 
Children.—The head of the fish is shaped like a head 
but it is flattened. 

Teacher.—What are the parts of the head? 
Child.—The parts of the head are forehead, eyes, 
mouth, cranium, nose, and ears. 

Teacher.—Have parts of head touched as child names. 
Children observe eye, and find iris and pupil, also that 
the fish has no eyelids. 

Teacher tell the children that the fish never has tears 
as there is no tear gland. : 

Teacher.—For what is the eye used ? 

Child.—The fish sees with its eyes. 

Observe mouth of fish and find lips, teeth, roof, palate, 
jaws, and gums. 

Teacher.—For what purpose has the fish a mouth ? 
Child.—The fish takes its food into its mouth. 
Child.—The fish takes water into its mouth and 
sends it out through the gills. 

Teacher.—Point to the gills and describe. 

Child,—The gills are red and look like pieces of 
fringe laid one above theother. The fish breathes water 
over its gills. 

Child.—The gills have littie covers over them. 
Teacher.—Why, do you suppose these little covers are 
here ? 

Child.—They may be to keep the gills from being 
hurt when the fish is down at the bottom of the river or 
ocean, é, 

Teacher.—Yes, they are given for protection and the 
fish can open and shut these little covers when there is 
danger of the gills being torn. 

[Teacher show that gill-covers are movable. | 

Teacher.—Point to the teeth of the fish. 

Teacher.—Some fish do not have teeth, but others, as 
the shark and blue-fish, have very sharp teeth which we 
will talk about by and by. 

Teacher.—Name another part of the head. 

Child.—The fish has nostrils. 

Teacher tell children that the nostrils do not open into 
the throat or head, also that the fish does not breathe 
through the nostrils. Some fish do not smell with the 
nostrils. 

Teacher.—How does the fish hear ? 

Child.—The fish has ears. 

Teacher.—Yes, and they are very sharp little ears, all 
inside of the head ; the fish has no outside ears. 

Teacher.—{Pointing to fins.) What are these? 

Gain from children number of fins and description. 

Child.—The fins are flat ; the fish uses its fins in guid- 
ing itself and in swimming. 

Teacher.—(Passing hands over trunk.) What is this of 
the fish ? 

Child.—That is the trunk of the fish. 

Teacher gain from children something of size and 
shape, have children tell if they have seen fishes larger 
or smaller, and allow them to give word picture of same. 

Teacher.—With what is the trunk of the fish covered 

Child.--The trunk of the fish is covered with scales. 

Teacher.—{Giving scale to child.) You may tell me 
about the scales. 

Child,—The scales are round and flat. 

Child.—The scales are hard and smooth. 

Teacher.—Notice how the scales are placed on the body 
of the fish. 

Child.—The scales lap, one over the other, like 
shingles on the roof of a house. 

Teacher.—Now there is one part of the fish we have 
not described. 

Child.— We have not told about the tail of the fish. 

Teacher.—You may tell all that you can about the 
tail of the fish. 

Child.—The tail of the fish is flat. 





Child.—The tail of the fish has two parts to it. 
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Child.—The tail of the fish is made of the same 
material as the fins. 


Child,—The fish can move iis tail from side to side. 

Child,—The fish uses its tail in swimming. 

Child.—The fish uses its tail as a rudder to steer itself 
with. 

The teacher can enlarge upon this lesson and bring in 
many instructive lessons both on the fish and the fisher. 
From this it is easy to go from the outside to the inside 
of the fish, as the dissection of the fish will be far more 
fascinating to the child than the study of the exterior. 
It is an excellent plan to have a globe of live fish in the 
class-room that the children may see use of gill-covers, 
fins, and tail. Use the blackboard for drawing of parts. 
Both the teacher and child should draw, that the lesson 
be more firmly impressed on the mind. Keep up the in- 
terest of your class and be ready to stop with the first 
sign of weariness ; if you wish to make object teaching a 
success, know when to begin and when to stop. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COURSE IN FORM 
STUDY AND DRAWING. 


By Joun H. Frencu, LL.D. 


INTRODUCTION.—The term drawing very inadequately 
expresses the nature of the study it is desirable to have 
taught in the schools under the name. When the study 
was first introduced into the schools, it was very pro- 
perly called drawing, inasmuch as the work of pupils 
consisted principally of drawing from printed copies, 
and the instruction was devoted mainly to the training 
of the hand and eye in copying. As the study has de- 
veloped, however, under the influence of educational 
methods, the character of the instructon and the work 
of pupils have entirely changed. 

The study of form as observed in models of type- 
forms and in objects, has taken the place of the study of 
printed copies, and the instruction has been broadened 
so as to include the cultivation of the observing powers 
by the study of things on the one hand, and the expres- 
sive powers, through making, drawing, and language on 
the other,—drawing, however, beyond the elementary 
work, being the principal means used in expressing form 
knowledge and its applications. 

Thus it will be seen that drawing is only a feature in 
the important study of form, while in the applications 
of form knowledge, both in education and in practical 
life, it becomes the principal means for expressing 
thought. Hence, the proper title for the study that is 
now desired in the schools is FORM STUDY AND DRAWING, 
and not drawing alone. 

The following syllabus has been arranged in accord- 
ance with this idea of thestudy ; and is divided into two 
parts. The first or elementary part is devoted to gain- 
ing a knowledge of the properties of forms from models 
of type-forms, and from objects based on them. In this 
division it is intended that the aim of the instruction 
shall be to develop the pupils’ powers of observation, 
and to give training in the means of expressing thought 
in regard to form, through making, drawing, and lan- 
guage. 

In the second division the study of form in objects is 
still continued, but it is now the aim of the instruction 
to give expression to this form knowledge, and to make 
applications of it mainly through drawing. In this di- 
vision the course of study prepares broadly for general 
education and for practical life. 

Persons who expect to qualify themselves to pass ex- 
amination in the study and representation of form 
merely by studying some text-book on drawing for a 
few days or weeks, need to be reminded of the follow- 
ing facts : 

1. In the near future drawing is to be taught in all 
the public schools this of state. 

2. A knowledge that will enable a person to suc- 
cessfully pass an examination in this subject, must be 
such a knowledge as will enable him to teach the sub- 
ject properly. 

8. A person properly qualified to teach the subject 
must be familiar with the terms, characters, and mate- 
rials used, with the results to be secured, with the 
development and training of the mental and physical 
powers concerned in the work, with the proper syn- 
taetic order of arrangement of the parts of the subject, 
with a logical method of presenting instruction and con- 
ducting the work ; and must also have the manual skill 
which can be acquired only by considerable practice in 
all the details of observation, construction, representa- 
tion, and ornamentation. 

The subjects with which all candidates should be theo- 
retically and practically familiar, to enable them to 








give that kind of instruction of the greatest value to the 
children of the state, are included in the following : 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
I, TYPE-SOLIDS. 


First YEAR. 
1. Sphere. 4. Hemisphere. 
2. Cube. 5. Square Prism. 
8. Cylinder. 


6. Right-Angled Triangular 
Prism, 
SECOND YEAR. 
1, Ellipsoid. 4, Cone. 


2. Ovoid. 5. Pyramid. 
3. Equilateral Triangular 6. Vase Form. 
I Tism. . 


(a) The first half of the first year the work is to be 
mainly the study of the six type-forms, with some at- 
tempts at representation by stick and tablet-laying. No 
drawing as a regular exercise is to be required this half 
year. 

(b) In the second half of the first year simple exercises 
in paper-folding and paper-cutting arerequired. Draw- 


ing is to begin in this half year. 

Method of Study: Order of Study: 
1. By sight. 1. As wholes. 
2. By touch. 2. As to faces. 


8. By arrangement. 3. As to surface. 
4, As to edges and corners. 


Ways of expressing : 
1. By language. 2. By making. 38. By Drawing. 
Plane figures to be taught: 
1. Circle. 4, Right-Angled Triangle. 
2. Square. 5. Equilateral Triangle. 
8. Oblong. 6. Isosceles Triangle. 


LINES ARE TO BE TAUGHT. 


As to directness : 
1. Straight. 2. Curved. 


As to position : As to relation : 
1. Horizontal. 1. Parallel. 
2. Vertical. 2. Perpendicular. 
8. Oblique. 8. Converging and Diverging. 


THIRD AND FouRTH YEARS. 

1, Continued study of the twelve type-solids : 
and, 

2. Study of natural forms based upon them. 

8. Teach reversed curves, symmetry, and pro- 
portion. 

4, Drill in position, pencil-holding, pencil-move- 
ments, and quality of line. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





RECREATION OUT OF SCHOOL, 


It is well for teachers to plan for the entertainment of 
their pupils in evenings when they meet in a social way. 
The following, taken from an article by Amanda B. 
Harris from the Christian Union, contains so many 
good hints, that we give it entire, knowing that it will 
be helpful to many of our readers : 

‘* What shall we do next? Please tell us something to 
do! We have tried everything we can think of.” 

‘Yes. Do! do! do!” 

Half a dozen bright school boys and girls—bright but 
bored, for the rain had ‘“‘set early in” that December 
afternoon, and they were in a state when the most 
arrant nonsense would have been more than welcome. 

The mother remembered to have read about proposing 
sentences or making up couplets in rhyme relating to 
some historical event, and the company must supply the 
name or facts. Each must take turns in composing, and 
all be prompt with a solution. 

She gave these two samples, which she could recall: 


‘“‘The monarch of the wood sheltered the monarch of 
the land,” 
and 


‘* A silken cloak laid o’er a marshy place 
Forms a firm stepping-stone to reach the sovereign’s 
grace.” 
The young people caught the idea and spirit in an 
instant ; and here follow some of the sentences and 
rhymes with which they fairly pelted each other : 


‘** Good for nothing but to sit and dream, 
He moved the world by a tea-kettle’s steam.” 


* Too fond of the fruit of the vine, 
He was drowned in a butt of wine.” 


(Just here the older sister, who was called ‘‘the Sug- 





gester,” interrupted by saying that a word of explana- 
tion was due poor Duke Clarence.) 











“ Seven wise men round a table, 
Stand an egg up, if you’re able.” 


The Suggester doubted if there were seven of them, but 
was silenced by the convincing explanation that 
** seven’ was convenient for the measure, and by the 
following overwhelming couplet : 


** When the monk his inkstand hurled, 
Upside down he turned the world ;” 


and by this effort : 


* Once upon a midnight dreary, 
A little army, worn and weary, 
Crossed a dark and sullen river.” 


Said the Suggester: ‘‘I fear we shall be indictable for 
the encouragement of doggerel ;” and then offered this 
trite sentence in prose : 

‘* He played with fire in the skies.” 

The fun waxed ; the girls and boys were all astir, and 
their wits on the alert. They racked their brains, they 
searched their memories, and produced all manners of 
rhymes and stanzas, limping and halting, comical, 
pathetic, far-fetched, ingenious, bright, or the reverse, 
as the case might be. And how the evening sped by on 
wings ! 

And then they made conundrums, mostly on geograph- 
ical names, as fast as they could speak ; the more they 
made the easier it became. 

For examples : 

Whaut country becomes a woman’s name by the addi- 
tion of one letter. (Answer, France.) 

What river becomes the name of a certain poet by 
adding a letter? (Answer, Po.) 

What is the lightest city in the world? (Answer, 
Cork.) 

Remove the first letter from the name of a country, 
and what unpleasant feeling will you have? (Answer, 
Pain.) 

Remove the first letter from a noted city of classic 
times, and what masculine name will you have? (An- 
swer, Roy.) 

Here is a far-fetched one : 

What city would you speak of when a hail-storm was 
breaking your windows? (Answer. It makes Glass-go.) 

And here is an atrocious one : 

What mountains ungrammatically express the natural 
propensity of the feline race? (Answer, Cats kills.) 

By this time the spirit of mischief was in the air, eyes 
sparkled, cheeks glowed ; those girls gave out nonsense 
like electricity, and each did worse than the one who 
went before. They took Turkey, Greece, Trieste, Maine, 
Connecticut, Wales, Idaho, and similar available 
names ; and then tortured after this fashion Penobscot 
(‘pen ob Scot”), Andover (‘‘ Hand over”), Taunton 
(‘taunt on”), Toulouse (‘‘too loose”), Masabesic 
(‘massa be sick”), Pyrenees (‘‘ pair o’ knees”), Genoa 
(‘*d’ye know her”), and a score of others. 

The Suggester toned them down with some old 
charades, enigmas, and riddles she had picked up. One 
from Yorkshire runs thus : 

** Jtum Paradisum, all clothed in green, 
The king could not read it, no more could the queen. 
They sent for the wise men out of the East, 
Who said it had horns, but wasn’t a beast. 
(Answer, Holly.) 


One that Miss Mitford said was the best she ever 
encountered is called 


MISS FANSHAWE’S CHARADE. 


** Come, take a chair, 
And set it there, 
Farther from the door. 
Pray, pray, 
Don’t say nay, 
Eat a little more. 
My first is said. 


My second’s red, 
My whole I’m sure you know. 
It’s cousin Pat, 
And brother Nat, 
Aunt Jane, and Uncle Joe.” 
(Answer, Kindred.) 

The entertainment of that most enjoyable evening, 
which was full of suggestions, closed with this, « hich 
was sent to Garrick by a young duchess, on the word 
‘* blockhead :” 

‘* My first no life or feeling blesses, 
My second every sense possesses, 
And nothing more affronts =y second 
Than when it like my first is reckoned. 
United, they a being show, 
The greatest nuisance that we know.” 
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BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
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EXPLANATION.—These drawings are so simple that no teacher will be unable to reproduce them. Do not try to do too much at 
once. Many teachers get discouraged after a few attempts, and conclude they have no native talent, when in fact the trouble lies in 
their trying to 10 too much at the beginning. With perseverance and the “Hand-Book” prepared by Prof. Geo. E. Little of 127 
Third street, N. E., Washington, D. C., containing over three hundrei outline drawings of familiar objects, vegetables, fruit, flowers, 
animals, ete., any teacher can rake a success of this work. This little book can be had for thirty-tive cents in stamps or postal-note sent 
to Prof. Little. This is not an advertisement; it is only a little piece of information that will help many teachers who need just the 


help this book will give them. 


LITTLE. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 



































And one of Fox to Garrick, impromptu, on the word 
‘idol :” 
‘* My first is myself, in a very short word ; 
My second’s a plaything, and you are my third.” 
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FRG@BEL. 





BIRTH. 

Frederick Froebel was born in the Thuringian forest in 

Oberweissbach, a village of Schwarzburg, April 21, 1782. 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

His mother died when he was nine months old, and he 
was left to the care of servants. When he was four years 
old his father married again. 

GOES TO SCHOOL. 

He was not sent to school until he was ten years old, 
and as his father was minister in the village, he went to a 
girls’ school. The appointed passage for the first week 
was “Seek first the kingdom of God,” and it made a deep 
impression upon his mind. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 


often accused of being guilty of some bad action, when in 
reality he was innocent. He longed for a change, and at 
his request was sent to live with an uncle, in Stadt-Ilm, 
who was a gontie, benevolent man. 

LIFE AWAY FROM HOME. 


He enjoyed life at his uncle’s very much, for he was 
allowed many privileges that had been denied him at his 
father’s. He associated with boys of his own age, and he 
felt a sense of freedom and peace. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religious instruction were well conducted 
in the school of Stadt-Iim. 

VISITS PESTALOZZI. 


Hearing and reading much of Pestalozzi, he visited him 
at Yverdun in Switzerland, and saw the working of ideas 
that he had always been interested in. Afterwards he 
used Pestalozzi’s methods in teaching. 
ESTABLISHES A KINDERGARTEN. 
In the year 1840, he established a school at Blakenburg, 
near Rudolstadt, to which he first gave the name of kin- 
dergarten. His wife, Miss Hofmeister, of Berlin, was 
very enthusiastic in the work, and if it had not been for 
her, the world would never have known Frederick Froebel 
as the originator of the kindergarten. 
HIS DEATH. 
He died June 21, 1852, His great love for flowers re 
mained to the last, and his bier was adorned with garlands 
of flowers, and the children threw flowers upon flowers 
into his grave. 
SAYINGS OF FREBEL’S. 


Do not allow yourself to be misled by the press of busi- 
ness; guard yourself from saying, “Go away! you only 
hinder me;” or, “I must hurry; let me do it quickly 
alone !”’ 

Let us give life to ourselves, then to our children. 

Fathers, parents, come, let our children supply us with 
what we lack. 

Let us learn from our children; let us give ear to the 
gentle monitions of their life, the quiet demands of their 
intellect. Let us live with our children ; so shall the lives 
of our children bring peace and joy tous; so shall we be- 
gin to be and to become wise. 

I love flowers, men, children, God! I love everything ! 

Man is at once the child of nature, the child of humanity, 
and the child of God. 
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REJECTION OF MURAT HALSTEAD. 


The recent rejection of Murat Halstead, as minister to Germany, 
has created considerable comment. It is said that, as editor of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, his criticism of the members of the senate has 
made him many enemies, and we presume this isa fact. There is 
a good deal of sympathy expressed for Mr. Halstead, as he is lying 
ill at home, but his friends in Ohio declare that they will elect 
him next winter to the senate and when in that august body he 
may be able to say something for bimself. 


RUM FROM BOSTON. 


A distillery firm in Boston has a contract to furnish 8,000 galions 
of wine to the Africa trade for the next seven years. This state- 
ment seems almost incredible, and yet we have it from excellent 
authority. This will amount to almost a million gallons annually. 
It is said to be a fact that almost all of the rum manufactured in 
the United States is made within five miles of the Boston state 
house, and of course it follows that nearly all the liquor sent from 
this country comes from Massachusetts. In view of these tacts it 
becomes every lover of his race to exert himself to rid the coun- 
try of a curse that not only saps the vitality ot this nation, but 
stands directly in the way of the uplifting of others. 





CONCERNING WASHINGTON. 


Everything concerning Washington is greedily read. He wasn't 
a very handsome man, yet in military costume and before a pub- 
lic assembly he made a remarkable impression. His boots were 
enormous; when walking he wore No.13, ordinary shoes were No. 
11. He stood six feet, two inches in height, and had enormous 
physical strength in his younger years, and his hands were as 
large in proportion as his feet ; and as he could not buy gloves to 
fit them, he had gloves made to order. His ordinary weight was a 
littie over 200 pounds; but in his mature years he weighed much 
more. His large tent when wrapped up with poles was so heavy 
that it required two men to place it in the camp wagon, but 
Washingt -n could lift it with one hand and throw it in the wagon 
as easily as one could a pair of saddle bags. He was an enormous 
eater, but always wanted very plain food, principally bread and 
meat. In common with the customs of the times in which he 
lived he was in the hebit of taking a drink of rum or whiskey on 
waking in the morning. In his later lite he wore false teeth that 
did not fit very well, and thus gave an unnatural appearance to 
his mouth, 


STANLEY'S GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES. 
Stanley's geographical discoveries have been notewortby, albeit 
the object of the relief exnedition has not been exploration. He 
has traced the Aruwimi hundreds of miles from the Congo to the 
highlands flanking the Nile basin. He has demonstrated the 
extent and character of the enormous forest belt that extends 
northward from Tanganyika to the equatorial lakes. He has dis- 
covered a snow-capped mountain which he thinks rivals Kilima- 
Njaro in height. He has described the tributary of the Nyanza, 
which undoubtedly connects that mysterious lake, Muta Nzige, 
with the Nile system. If he sets out for Zanzibar from the south - 
ern edge <f the Nyanza, he will make material additions to 
geographical knowledge, for he will pass through a region which 
has never been explored. 


THE SILVER REPUBLIC. 


Reports from the Argentine (Silver) Republic show that immi- 
grants are pouring into that country, and that it is prospering 
greatly. In 1887 there were 137,426 immigrants, as against 98,116 in 
1886. During eleven months of 1888 the number reached 128,797. 
With about one-fifteenth of our population, the Argentine 
Republic received one-fourth as many immigrants. The late Con- 
gress voted the cost of 50,000 passages to be advanced to agricul- 
turists and artisans in Europe. Railroads, banks, and manufac- 
tories are largely increasing in number. Intelligence is keeping 
pace with the progress in other directions. Buenos Ayres has 
more daily papers than New York, and the people are eager 
students of the institutions of the United States. 





LAND AND WATER rARADES. 


The arrangements for the land and water parades at New York, 
in celebration of the centennial of Washington's inauguration are 
nearly completed. Admiral David D. Porter has accepted the 
office of grand marshal of the naval parade. The boat’s crew that 
will row President Harrison from the United States steamer Dis- 
patch, to the landing at the foot of Wall street has been chosen, 
As with President Washington a century ago, the crew consists of 
thirteen members of the Marine Society of New York. The di- 
vision of German American societies, in the Jand parade, is expec- 
ted to number 15,000 or 20,000 men. The public school section will 
also constitute a striking feature of the civic parade. 


RAI(LWAYS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 
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Take care of my flowers, and spare my weeds; I have 





His parents were not in sympathy with him, and he was 


learned much from them. 


Distress after eating and other dyspeptic symptoms are cured 
| by Hooa's Sarsayarilla. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


INSTITUTES APPOINTED FOR NEW YORK. 








Date. County. Dis. Town. Conductors. 
May : Wostehaster. gas Stout. 
be: le. gville. 

54 6 Broome. 1 Windso 

“ 13 Oneida. 4 Boonville 

“ 18 Madison. a  aeGbaenele os alin 

“ 183 Oswego. 3 Mexico. 

“ 13 Queens. 2 Hempstead. 

“ 20 Oswego. 2 nix. 

<a x. 1 Elizabethtown 

* 20 St. Lawrence. 2 adrid, 

“ 20 Chenango. 2 Oxford 

“* 27 Essex. 2 Schroon Lake. 

“* 27 Clinton. 1 Plattsburgh. 

“ 27 Alban 2 rne. 

“ 27 Columbia. 1 Germantown. 
June 3 St. Lawrence 3 orwood. 

“ 8 Choton. 2 Champiain. 

“ 8 Broome 2 jon. 

= 3 Montgomery. os. -mihpaeedeunen _— 

“ 10 St. Lawrence. 1 Gouverneur. 

* 10 Oneida. 3 den. 

* 10 Hamilton. .. Wells. 

“ 10 Rensselaer. 1 Hoosick Falls. 

“ 17 Franklin. 2  Brushton. Stout. 
“ 17 Livingston. 1 Livonia Station. Albro. 


= 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 








ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, Asbury Park, N. J.— 
July 15-Aug. 5. Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, Newark, N. J., 
secretary. 

CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. John H. Vincent, chancellor; Lewis Miller, 
president; W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 30-Aug. 
19. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., secretary. 

Iuka Normal Institute, [uka, Miss., June 17-July 26. H. A. 
Dean, Iuka, Miss. 

Lake Minnetonka Summer School, Excelsior, Minn., July 9-Aug. 
2. H. B. McConnell, Minneapolis, director. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. William A. Mowry, 
56 Bromfield St., Boston, president, July 15, three weeks. A. W. 
Edson, manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 

NATIONAL SUMMER SOHOOL, Round Lake, N. Y., July 9-30. 
Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., director. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Phila., 
Grimsby Park, Ontario, Can., July 1-Aug. 10. Cecil Harper, 1124 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary. 

OHIO ¥ ALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, Steubenville, O., 
July 16-27. H. A. Mertz, Steubenville, O., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL. Miss Lelia E. Patridge, pres- 
ident ; Will 8. Monroe, secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Amherst, Muss., July 8, five 
weeks. Prof. William L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., director. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Niantic, Conn., July 2-16. 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Conn., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Salamanca, N. Y., July 2- 
Aug. 16. J. J. Crandall, Salamanca, N. Y., secretary. 

Sauveur Summer College of Languages at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., July 8-Aug. 19. Helen L. Burritt, 
Burlington, Vt , manager. 

Texas Summer Normal School, July 1-Aug. 1, Galveston, Texas. 
Hugh R. Conyngton, Galveston, Texas, secretary. 

West Virginia University, State Normal Institute, Morgantown, 
W. Va., June 18-July 26. Edward 8. Elliott, Morgantown, W. 
Va., secretary. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL, Bethlehem, N. H., July 
15-Aug. 2. Prof. A. H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt., manager. 


— 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 








NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16-19. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
president ; James A. Canfield, Lawrence, Kansas, secretary. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, Bethlehem, N. 
H., July 8. Geo. Littlefield, Newport, R. I., secretary. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





ALABAMA, April 10-12, Selma.—Solomon Palmer, Montgomery, 
president ; J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, secretary. 

ARKANSAS, June 19-21, Pine Bluff.—J. Jordan, Pine Bluff, presi- 
dent ; Josiah H. Shinn, Little Rock, secretary. 

DELAWARE Ju_y 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur, 

KENTUCKY, June 26-28, Winchester.—J. J. Glenn, president; 
Prof. R. H. Caruthers, 764 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

MARYLAND, July 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur.--A. G. 
Weimer, Cumberland, president ; Albert F. Wilkerson, 1712 Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore, secretary. 

Missouri, June 18-20, Sweet Springs.—S. 8. Laws, State Univer- 
sity, president; L. E. Wolfe, Moberly, secretary. 

New YORK, July 2-4, Brooklyn.—E. H. Cook, Potsdam, presi- 
dent; A. W. Morehouse, Port Byron, secretary. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Chas, E, Bessey, Lincoln, president ; Em- 
ma Hart, Wisner, secretary. 

NortTH CAROLINA, June 13-19, Morehead City.—Geo. F. Winston, 
Chapel Hill, president; Eugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, secretary. 

Oun10, July 2-4, Toledo.—Prof. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, president ; 
8. T. Logan, Westwood, secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA, July 9-11, Altoona.—E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, 
president ; J. P. McCoskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

Souts CAROLINA, July 16-18, Charleston. 

Texas, June 25-27, Galveston.—J. T. Hand, Dallas, president ; 
Chas. T. Alexander, McKinney, secretary. 

TENNESSEE, July 10-12, Nashville.—Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Knox- 
ville, president ; Prof. Frank Goodman, Nashville, secretary. 

West Viroinra, July 912, Morgantown.—B. 8. Morgan. 
Charleston, president; Mary A. Jones, Charlestor, secretary. 


AT HOME. 


THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS. 


The conference of educational workers met last Saturday at 9 
University Place, with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in the chair. 
‘The subject under discussion was“ Form Study and Drawing.” 
Miss Haven, of Felix Adler’s Institute, said that form drawing 
was no longer a specialty ; it has taken its place among the regu- 
lar studies of the school course along with arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography. Impressions received through the sight and mus- 
cular senses are more permanent than any others, and the expres- 
sions of these impressions are the most expressive of inner 
thought. Language is only one medium of conveying sense im- 
pressions, and is inadequate to express ali that is in the mind. The 
kindergarten must be improved, the drawing as left by Froebel is 
said to be defective, and, according to our present light, must be 
pronounced a failure unworthy the time and pains bestowed upon 
it. The work that Freebel did was very great, but it must not be 
supposed that he finished it for all time. An intelligent improve- 
ment of the kindergarten system based upon the work of experi- 
ence, and the new light received from educational philosophy, 
will make Froebel’s drawing methods far more effective in the 
future than in the past. Miss Haven was followed by Prof. Perry, 
of Pratt Institute. His remarks were full of most valuable sug- 
gestions, which we hope to lay before our readers before many 
weeks. He made a very important point in stating that pupils 
are apt frequently to think that they see what they do not see, 
and that teachers are apt to think because pupils are told what 
they ought to see, that they will see it. Old things that have 
passed their usefulness should be given a decent burial. Experi- 
ence is the only proper basis of advancement. Miss Faucett, 
supervisor of drawing in Newark, N. J., made some remarks con- 
cerning the work in the Newark schools. She illustrated her work 
with charts prepared by the pupils under her general supervision. 
She insisted that form study should be brought into closer con- 
nection with other lessons, not be a separate exercise disconnected 
from other school work. Mrs. Morris, who has recently been 
appointed state teacher of drawing in the institutes of the state of 
New York, followed with some pertinent remarks, in which she 
showed how colors often “fairly scream,” and how frequently 
they are even so arranged as to “swear at each other.” This isa 
very important point, and it was well illustrated. Muss Hicks, of 
Boston, gave quite an extended address on ** Drawing as a Means 
of Expressing Ideas.”” She showed how frequently it is thought 
pupils make mistakes in looking, and dwelt on the fact that it is 
necessary for teachers to be very careful that pupils understand 
before they attempt to express ideas. Her illustrations from 
charts prepared in Boston were very interesting and profitable. 

Dr. N. A. CALKINS, assistant superintendent of New York City, 
addressed the meeting. He said: 

“You have now listened to four educational workers who have 
presented their respective subjects in an able and interesting 
manner. Their work has been so well done that there appears to 
be little need that I should attempt to say anything, unless it be 
as an observer to state what I think of this matter. 

“It seems almost impossible for any teacher who has intelli- 
gently considered form and drawing, and who has carefully 
observed its developing power, so admirably adapted to the con- 
ditions of the children in primary schools, to doubt its claims and 
value in school instruction. I am gratified by these evidences of 
progress in educational thought and work of the present day. 
Thinking teachers are rising above traditions and turning their 
faces to the realities of present needs in education. 

“T rejoice that this association of educational workers has 
undertaken, through reports by committees of experts, represent- 





‘ling the different plans of education, to bring out the strongest 


claims of each, and then to discuss these claims m the light of 
experience as to the needs of pupils for their development and 
duties in subsequent life. By such means we may hope for the 
survival of the fittest in plans and methods. 

“ But after considering all that would be good for our pupils to 
have, we are met with the cry of “‘too many studies; no time 
for thoroughness; no room for more subjects.” 

* Does not this cry relate chiefly to something usually reached 
by frequent reviews and many examinations, the value of which 
is more imaginary than real—a feat of memory in language 
rather than a mastery of the subject ? 

“It is pertinent that we consider whether or not much of the so- 
called thoroughness leads to waste of time in attempt to make 
pupils reach something that can only be attained by time and 
experience through expanded mental powers which alone make 
possible wider and firmer grasps Of subjects, and render 
thoroughness possible. Might not much of this wasted time be 
saved by a better development of the powers for gaining knowl- 
edge, and training pupils in habits of self-help in education ? 

“There may be danger in clinging to our old craft and sailing 
on, forgetful of the true polar star in education.” 

Mr. LANGDON 8. THOMPSON, supervisor of drawing, Jersey 
City, said : 

“That it is true, in form study, the natural order is analytical, 
that is from the whole to its parts. [t is also true that drawing 
is necessarily constructive, that is, synthetical; hence the natural 
order is from the parts to the whole. No form except perhaps 
the sphere and one or two others can be drawn at a single dash. 
The simplest form as a triangle is made up of three parts, each of 
which must be thought of and drawn separately. The study of 
the triangle is from the whole to its parts. The drawing of the 
triangle is from the parts tothe whole; and so of other forms. In 


any logical and practical system of drawing it will not do to ignore | 


dots and lines. Dots and lines may be used to express the 
thoughts, feelings, and desires of pupils, as well as geometrical 
forms. If pupils will think as they use points and lines, their 
mind growth is secured ; if they donot think when they use forms 
there is no growth. There is no magical power in dead matter to 
make pupils think. It is the contact of mind with mind that is 
educative. 

“] will refer to one topic mentioned by my friend Dr. Calkins. 
He said, and we all know that it is true, that teachers and school 
officers complain that there is no time for form study and draw- 
ing. The answer to this objection is that a man loses no time in 





whetting his tools. Nor does a teacher lose time in properly 





teaching drawing. This study creates its own time by brighten- 
ing and quickening the powers of the mind and body in such a 
way that they perform their other school work more rapidly and 
thoroughly than they would without the drawing. Give drawing 
and form study a fair chance by teaching them on sound peda- 
gogical principles and they will not only pay back the time they 
have borrowed, but also a large percentage on this time.” 

Altogether the conference was a very profitable one, and three 
hours passed away very rapidly. Weare safe in saying that the 
teachers left the room feeling that real benefit had been received 
We hope that another conference like this one will be arranged 
by the association at an early date. 

Superintendent Dutton, of New Haven, was present, but made 
no remarks. 





THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION.—SCHOOL NOTES. 


The approaching centennial celebration awakens a desire to 
learn the details of Washington’s inauguration, the history of the 
convention, and the efforts of the eminent statesmen to secure 
the adoption of the constitution by the requisite number of states, 
which preceded the great event which will be commemorated on 
the 30th inst. The details of these events have not been sufli- 
ciently described in our school histories, and it is safe to say that 
the number of our people who were familiar with the fact that 
this city was the first capital of the United States, and that Wash- 
ington took the oath of office on the steps of Federal Hall, which 
stood on the corner of Wall and Nassau streets, where the 
Treasury building now stands, were comparatively very few. 

This celebration will cause thousands to seek for the needed 
information, which will prove to be a valuable addition to their 
historical knowledge. If it shall also prove to be an incentive to 
the study of the constitution and the great measures which were 
adopted by the first congress, which were a practical commentary 
on the constitution, adults and school children will be much 
better prepared, intelligently, to exerci_.e the right of suffrage, 
than have some of the former in past years. The civic proces- 
sion, which 1s to take place on the Ist of May, the day succeeding 
the military, is one in which the school children should partici- 
pate. Supt. Jasper, in the early part of March, sent a communica- 
tion to the board of education, recommending that some action 
in connection with the proposed celebration should be taken, and 
at the last meeting of the bourd, the committee on course of 
study reported a plan, the execution thereof devolving on the 
superintendent, which was unanimously adopted. On the 29th of 
April the schools will assemble only in the morning, and on the 
two succeeding days there will be no school. The superintendent 
met the male principals of the schools in the hall of the board on 
Fnday afternoon last, and had a conference with them in relation 
to the proposed plan. 

On Monday, the 29th inst., all the schools will assemble as usual, 
but no studies will engage the attention of the pupils. Appro- 
priate addresses by school officers, and singing by the schools of 
patriotic songs, will take place. It is proposed that previous to 
that day the boys shall practice the singing of these patriotic 
songs, [so as to be prepared to sing them on that day, while 
marching, and to be drilled so as to march correctly in the pro- 
cession, Certain directions were given to the principals, which 
they are to observe, and details hereafter will be furnished them, 
the heeding of which is essential to the success of the under- 
taking. 

It is also desirable that some of the girls of the schools shall be 
conveyed in carriages on Monday afternoon to the city hall 
where the President is to receive the citizens, and deliver to him 
there an address, accompanying it with a distribution of 
flowers. The details of this part of the program have not been 
completed ; but it is thought that our school girls should have an 
opportunity of doing, in part, that which was done to the first 
president a century ago. This, and the marching of 3,000 boys in 
the procession, seem to be appropriate to the occasion, and it ig 
believed will be an interesting feature of the parade, and tend to 
fasten in the memory of all the children the details of what is 
expected to be the most interesting event which has taken place 
in our city. 





THE WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL: 


Arrangements have been completed for the Washington Cen- 
tennial exercises at the Sub-Treasury on the 30th inst. As is 
already generally known, the exercises will consist of an address 
by President Harrison, an oration by Mr. Chauncey Depew, and 
a prayer and the benediction respectively by Dr. Storrs and 
Archbishop Corrigan. A platform will be built to hold 1,000 per- 
sons, but several hundred more will doubtless be crowded upon it. 
Here, as at the reviewing-stands, it is of importance that the 
structure should be strongly built, so as to withstand any strain 
that may be brought upon it. It would be a sad blot upon the 
day if one of the temporary structures put up for sightseers 
should collapse and injure even a smal] number of its occupants. 





ScHOOL COMMISSIONER WILLIAM ASBURY Cole died suddenly on 
Monday of this week from rheumatism of the heart, Asa mwem- 
ber of the board of education, Mr. Cole took a warm and active 
interest in the public schools. He was a member of the committee 
of eight, which has been engaged in the consideration of reform 
im educational methods. He was prominently before the board in 
January as a candidate for president, but was defeated by two 
votes, He was appointed a commissioner by Mayor Grace, and 
was reappointed last winter by Mayor Hewitt. 





We are pained to learn that Supt. J. W. SkrinNER, of the 
Children’s Aid Society schools, recently died at his home in 
Yonkers. We knew Mr. Skinner intimately, and greatly esteemed 
him, for he possessed rare qualities of heart and mind. His whole 
strength was given to his chosen work, and death found him in 
the barness, actively planning new things for the good of the 
schools under his care. We feel his death as of a personal and 
dear friend. ’ 


April 30 will be generally observed in all our schools. 
‘Teachers and pupils are everywhere looking forward to vaca- 
tion. 


ee 


Arbor day is near at hand, 
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CCORRESPONDENCE. 


HINTS FROM A MANUAL TRAINING PRAC- 
TITIONER. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Drawing should by all means form an essential part of 
the curriculum of primary and grammar schools, and 
plain needle work might be added to grammar school 
grades for girls. Work in clay and cardboard seems to 
give satisfaction to those who are using those articles ; but 
I have had no time to study such work. I am trusting to 
the experiments in the schools of Washington city, and 
New York City, to throw light on this subject. The speci- 
mens of work shown a year agoin the former city lead me te 
think that our friend Powell is on the right road. 

For high schools,—and higher grades in grammar 
schools,—experience has shown the value of joinery, foun- 
dry, and forge work. Machine-shop work is more of a 
specialty. I have never advised its introduction, except 
in large cities ; partly because of the expense, and partly 
because it appears to me to be less general than some 
other work. The value of machine-shop work, both prac- 
tical and disciplinary, is clear to me. 

For girls in the higher grades, sewing, scientific dress 
cutting and fitting, and scientific cooking are valuable. I 
should prefer them to woodwork and architectural draw- 
ing, a8 more generally appropriate and useful. I say useful, 
because I believe that a study should not be rejected from 
a public school course because it is useful. A boy can be 
disgusted and dulled by manual work, as well as by the 
senseless routine of so-called mental training, found in 
some schools. I firmly believe that a judicious admixture 
of manual training would largely increase the amount of 
mental discipline, frequently obtained ; on the other hand, 
the amount of purely mental training might easily be 
lessened by the addition of manual training in injudicious 
amount or manner. It is very easy for manual training to 
develop, degenerate, if you prefer, to mere mechanical or 
technical skill. This is to be guarded against constantly, 
Especially is this true if the manual training teacher is a 
mechanic simply,not a trained teacher, and not understand- 
ing the educational value of the hand work. The employ- 
ment of an instructor who has no other conception of his 
work than to teach his pupils to make things, is a fatal 
mistake. The training of the hand, when conducted with 
judgment, and in accordance with pedagogical principles, 
is a great addition to a child’s mental furnishing, espe- 
cially in exercising those mental faculties that lie dor- 
mant, or are but slightly aroused, under the usual school 
training. 

Chicago Manual Training School. 


MANUAL TRAINING FROM A SUPERINTEN- 
DENT’S STANDPOINT. 
To the Editors of Tae ScHOOL JOURNAL: 7 

1. I do not see how systematic manual training, mark 
the adjective, can be engrafted on our primary schools, 
either in cities or the rural districts, as they are at present 
constituted. 

2. I must say the same as to intermediate and grammar 
schools, with exceptions and limitations hereafter speci- 
fied. 

3. Every high school should have a manual] annex. In 
centers of population, this annex may receive grammar 
school pupils of the town or district. 

4. Manual training of the right kind will increase the 
amount of mental discipline of the right kind now re- 
ceived. 

Exceptions and Limitations. 

(a.) Sewing can be systematically and regularly taught 
to girls in all grades beginning about the eighth year of 
age. In “‘ Sewing” I include needle work of all varieties. 

(b.) While I do not see how systematic instruction in the 
use of tools, can be given to boys in primary and rural 
grammar schools, it is very possible for teachers and sup- 
erintendents to create and foster a love of creative work, 
which has a high educational value. At some of our agri- 
cultural fairs in Maryland, the exhibit of school children’, 
voluntary work in wood, sewing, and cookery, was-one of 
the most interesting sights, and the most attractive. 

(c.) While it is entirely practiceble to have a work-shop 
attached to every grammar school in towns and cities, I 
do not deem it advisable, at present. I should prefer one 
first-class work-shop in connection with a number of 
grammar schools, but acting independently of them in its 
own sphere. 

(d.) The principal objections to manual training come 
from men who wilfully—I will not say maliciously—insist 
that the advocates mean to put manual training in place 
of mental discipline. They prove satisfactorily, to them- 
selves at least, that beef is more nutritrous than bread; 
and claim that the rations shall be all beef. We want 
beef and bread too. 

State Superintendent Public 

Instruction, Md. 





H. H. BELFIELD. 


M. A. NEWELL. 
INTERESTING STATISTICS FROM NEW JERSEY, 
To the Editors of Tar SCHOOL JOURNAL: ] 

At a recent meeting of the Teachers’ Association at , 





Hackensack, Supt. John Terhune, of Hackensack, gave 
the following comparison from statistics gathered two 
years ago with reference to educational papers read, and 
the attendance at the association meetings : 44 teachers did 
not read any educational journals, their total attendance 
was 56,and average attendance 1 3-11; 52 teachers sub- 
scribed for one journal each, their total attendance was 
96, average, 111-13; 21 subscribed for two journals, total 
attendance 57, average 25-7; 6 subscribed for three jour- 
nals, total attendance 18, average 3; 3 subscribed for four 
journals, total attendance 9, average 3; 2 subscribed for 
five journals, total attendance 8, average 4. 
H. M, HoGe. 


381. Mr. FRYE’s ‘‘ CHILD AND NATURE.’”’—I notice in a 
recent number, criticisms from two teachers, of Mr. Frye’s 
article. I wonder if they have read Mr. Frye’s book 
** Child and Nature.’”’ I don’t see how one could think, for 
one minute, that Mr. Frye would “pull out any of the 
blades that are already growing,’’ if he had read his book. 
Neither could any one accuse him of “ pulling up some of 
the good grain.’”’ On page fifty of “‘ Child and Nature,’ 
Mr. Frye says: “ Definitions of all geographical forms 
should be discovered by the pupils and never told them.” 
It seems to me this point ought to be emphasized, “ Tell- 
ing is not teaching.” After the definition has been dis_ 
covered by the child it may be proper for us to suggest 
improvementsdn the language. If I understand Mr. Frye, 
he deems it important that our pupils should know the 
heights of some of the principal mountains, but it is 
against the useless cram of numberless unimportant de- 
tails that he raises his voice. In speaking of commerce he 
says, ‘“‘ Pupils should know the principal routes of trade, 
together with the articles of exchange.’’ But he pleads 
for the cutting down of the lists. And they need cutting 
down. 

How many of us thought we were studying geography, 
when we were only learning lists of dry facts ? 

Waterford, N. Y. M. J. C. 


382. IN WHAT YEAR ARE WE?—Are we in the year 1889, or are 
we not? Are we in the nineteenth century, or are we not? 
NEw HAVEN, 


We are in the year 1888, having lived through the year 
1887, and nearly through the year 1888. We are in the 
nineteenth century; the first century supposedly, lasted 
from A. D. 1 to A. D. 100, inclusive; the second from 101 to 
200, the third from 201 to 300, the tenth from 901 to 1,000, 
the eighteenth from 1701 to 1800, and the nineteenth, which 
began Jan. 1, 1801, is now under way and nearly ended. 


383. Is THIS CoRRECT ?—A owed B $500, but paid him $200, 
of which was principal, a part interest in advance for one year 
at 8 per cent. on the un principal. What shal) he pay him at 
the end of the year? TILL. 


$326.09. Of the $200 paid, $173.92 was principal, and $26.08 
was interest on the unpaid principal. 


384. GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES.—l. Which city is the larger 
Portland, Me., or Richmond, Va.? Which is the more quickly 
growing city? 2. Which would be the best for a family of work- 
ers to live in? 8. Near which place is the best shooting to be 
found? AMERICAN. 


1. Richmond is at least twice the size or Portland ; itis 
growing more rapidly, too. 2. It depends on what they 
work at. In Richmond the “laborers” are mostly 
negroes. 3. Youcan get bigger game nearer to Portland 
than to Richmond, but there is plenty of shooting in Vir- 
ginia. 

385. Tue AGE OF THE WORLD.—1l. What, according to our 
chronology, is the date of the birth of Christ? 2. Why the seem- 
ing error Th establishing the nning of our oat 3. What 


changes in the calendar were made by Gregory XIII. in 1582? 
St.MARY’s. 


1. The year of the world 4,090. Herod the Great died, A. 
U. Cc. 750, and Christ may have been born before that time, 
but not later; so that our era, which begins at the 753d 
year of Rome, dates from not less than four years after 
the birth of Christ. 2. Our era is the Dionysian, devised 
by Dionysius the Small, in the sixth century; until that 


time various eras were used. The late date at which it | beco 


was devised accounts for the discrepancy between the act- 
ual birth of Christ and the beginning of ourera. 3. The 
Julian calendar, arranged by Julius Cwsar’s order, made 
the year eleven minutes longer than it should have been ; 
in 1,600 years the error was ten days. Gregory XIII., 
reformed the calendar by shortening the year 1582 by ten 
days, and arranging the caJendar so that the error should 
not occur again. 


386. Conk oR DuBLIN ?—1. Which is the larger, Cork or Dub- 
lin? 2. Which is the fastest train running regularly in Great 
Britain ? Ww. B. 

1. Dublin with 353,082 inhabitants, in 1887; Cork had 
about 90,000 at that time. 2. Now that the fast expresses 
from London to Edinburgh have been taken off, probably 
the fastest train is that run by the Great Northern Rail- 
way from Grantham to King’s Cross Station, London ; th 
distance is 10534 miles, the running time, 1 hour 57 min- 
utes, and the rate 54 miles an hour. 





387. WHAT CAUSED HIS DeatTH?—What caused the death of 
William Henry Harrison ? B. W. 8. 


He died after an illness of eight days, brought on, it is 
supposed, by the fatigue and excitement attending the in- 





ANSWERS. 





STEEL Rais Frrst Usep. (Ans. to Ques. 241.)\—From Quincy 
for Bunker Hill Monument. First iron railroad in America. 
C. E. BEEBEE. 


READING Goop Books. (Ans. to Ques. 242.)\— Read good books 
to your school. Have them commit gems of thought from our 
best authors. Read one or two selections that they cap under- 
stand from our best s and they will want to read for them- 
selves. I have read to my pupils “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and 

am now reading the life of Gen. Sherman. Many times I read 
stories from the papers that are interesting and instructive. 
TEACHER. 
NEWS OF THE Day. (Ans. to Ques, 243.)—At the opening exer- 
cise, either morning or afternoon, onc: or twice a week, jet the 
teacher have prepared a paper on the most interesting mcidents 
that have happened in the two or three preceding days, and after 
the first song read her paper. This will stimulate the pupils to 
read for themselves, and when they can, let the pu a the 
paper. EACHER. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS. (Ans. to Ques. 244.)\—A community has a 
right to expect good teaching first, but beyond this a strict regard 
tor all the customs of polite society, and a training of the pupils 
by example, at least, of morality and honor, between man and 
man. Farther than this, a directing of the minds of the pupils 
into what is best in literature and art. This is educating the 
pupils—developing the powers of the mind and body. 

B. H. ALLBER. 


How TO MANAGE WitTHouT TExt-Books. (Ans. to Ques. 161.) 
—I cannot see why your conscience should interfere with your 
teaches from the spelling book. It seems to be a question of 
what is for the pupils’ most Kat advancement,and not a question 
of a moral right or wrong. If I could not get the parents to get 
books for the chart class, after representing the needs of the class 
to them, I would teach from the spelling-book. 

W. C, Hopson, 


READING. (Ans. to Ques. 162.)—Printed letters should not be 
used atall In my exp rience, the pupil learns the script letters 
as readily as the printed, and will tell them as quickly. I some- 
times combine the phonic method with the word, and with good 
results, G,. E. B. 


REVIEWS IN History. (Ana. to Ques. 158.)—If still mn print, 
U. 8. —atety and Civil Government Outlines, B. F. Permmne, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., is g > W. C. Hopson. 


QUESTION IN GRAMMAR. (Ans. to Ques. 154.)\—In reterring to 
one person, “ you was ” would be correct, but is not so pleasing to 
the ear-as “ you were ” which was the original form. 

W. C. Hopson. 

INTEREST AMONG THE LiTTLE OnES. (Ans. to Ques. 155.)— 
Sometimes reading stories. Follow out many of the valuable 
hints given in the JouRNAL. W. C. Hopson. 


STATE EXAMINATIONS. (Ans. to Ques. 157.\—In Illinois, a state 
certificate is valid for life in any place where a teacher is to draw 
_ school money. Write to the state superintendent of public 
netruction at he capital of your state. W. C. Hopson. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. (Ane. to Ques. 156.)—Have rhetoricals, 
consisting of essays, recitations, readings, etc. W. C. Hopson. 


PUNISHMENTS. (Ans. to Ques. 159.) —It a pupil whispers in school, 
refuse all requests to “speak” ; if be abuses his recess priviliges, 
abridge them ; if he fails so get his lessons, compe) bim to learn 
them. . C. Hopson. 

SEAT-WoORK. (Ans. to Ques. 138.)—See “Seat-Work,” by Supt. 
Will 8. Monroe, in JOURNAL of March 16, 





QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 





TLe following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our. readers wil] take pleasure 


in answering them. The NumBeER of the question should head 
the reply. 





268. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.—How can I procure a copy of 
the ** Congressional Record,” and what does it cost? W. A. P. 


269. CLEARANCE Hovuss.—W hat is a viearance house? 
W. A. P. 


270. CAPITAL OF WEST VIRGINIA.—Is Wheeling still the capital 
of West Virginia? We & Be 


271. Crvm WaR.—When was the first shot of the Civil war 
tired ? W. A. P. 


272. NATURALIZING INDIANS.—Is there any way by which an 
Indian can be naturalized, or be made a citizen ? W. A. P. 


278. S1zE.—Which is the largest, China or Europe? W. A. P. 


274. TOWNSHIP SysTEM.—Is the township system to be desired 
in this state ? W. A. P. 


275. FiGHTING A DugL.—Did you ever hear that Henry Clay 
or a duel with,any other than John Randolph? 
Chicago, Tu. 8S. M, Xavier, 


276. Lazy PupiL.—What is a good remedy fora wey, | lazy 
pupil ? G. E. B. 
277. BANK INTEREST.—Please explain “bank interest” as used 
in our largest banks throughout the country, especially the way 
of finding the time. SUBSCRIBER. 


278. New Strates.—Ex-President Cleveland signed the bill for 
the admission of Washington, Montana, and the two Dakotas. 
Through what changes do they have to pass before they can 
me states ? M. 

279. CONGRESS OF 1774.—Why was not Georgia represented in 
the congress which was held at Philadelphia in 17747 M. 


280. SWEARING.—Should a teacher punish a pupil fourteen years 
of age for swearing on the way to school, and not on the erqunds ? 
A. B.C. 


281. SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS.—In how many states has pro~- 
vision been made to pension superannuated teachers’ J. H. L. 


282. EMPLOYING TEACHERS.—In how many states does the law 
allow school boards to employ teachers for longer terms than one 
year? J. H. L. 


283. EXAMPLE.—Which method is preferable of the two used in 
the solution of the following example ? 

84 is 7 per cent. of what number? 

If 84 is yi5, rho=} Of 84, and 3{%, or the whole=100 
times + of 84=100x 4*=1200. Ans. 

If 84 is 7 per cent. of the required number, it is the product of 
that number, the base, multiplied by the rate percent. Dividing 
the product of two factors by one tacter will produce the other 
for the quotigat ; therefore 


‘ B. 
84-+-.07=1200, the required number. 
SUBSCRIBER. 





What Are Your Pupils Reading? 


Get them to read BOOKS by starting a school library. 

states ASSIST t schools to procure one. A single entertain- 

ment will give you a good start. We keep only the best—1000 of 

them selected, classified, graded, etc. Printed list (64 
; in stock to examine, E. L. Kenioaa & Co., % 





auguration. He was not poisoned. 


) free 
Eiinton Place, New York, 
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BOOK: DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TALES OF THE WHITE HILLS, AND SKETCHES. By Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston: 
Park Street. New York: 11 East Seventeeth Street. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. %5 pp. 15 cents. 

The first three numbers in this collection are tales of the 
White Hills in New Hampshire. The from 
‘*Sketches from Memory” show that awtherne had 
visited the mountains in one of his rambles from home. 
The other tales are, ‘‘ Sketches from Memory,”’—“ My Visit 
to Niagara,”’—‘ Ola Ticonderoga,” and “The Sister 
Years.” ‘ The Riverside Literature Series’? furnishes ex- 
— reading, which is most welcome in its simple bind- 

ng. 





THE STORY_OF HAPPINOLANDE, AND OTHER LEGENDS. 
By Oliver Bell Bunce. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
188 pp. 25 cents, 

Any one who mag reading of the impossible will like 
some of the stories in this book, for they are full of very 
strange scenes. If not impossible they are full of an un- 
common interest. In the “Story of Happinolande,”’’ 
the gold is found in unheard of amounts. On 
of the Legends, “John’s Attic” is decidedly every-day 
gad wpe The book is wide-margined with very 

rge type. 


A DEMORALIZING MARRIAGE. By Edgar Fawcett. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 205 pp. 50 cents. 

The author of this novel evidently understands the ins 
and outs of society life or the “ society craze,’’ as he terms 
it. The locality of this story is New York, and the entire 
plan and arrangement is placed upon the present basis of 
‘society.”? Mrs, Cosilear and her sister, Miss Rosalind 
Maturin, are wealthy 


and the story shows the efforts made 


by both to get within the “charmed circle.” They suc- 
croeee. The “demoralizing marriage” was made by the 
r. 


OUTLINES OF LESSONS IN Botany. For the Use of Teach- 
ers, or Mothers Studying with their Children. By Jane 
H. Newell. Illustrated by H. P. Symmes. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., Publishers. 140 pp. 


In attractive binding, excellent paper, and good, clear 
type, these “‘ Lessons in Botany ’’ come just as the buds 
are starting into growth. This volume is Part I.: m 
Seed to Leaf, and its aim is to give an outline of work to 
be used by the pupils themselves in connection with Gray’s 
First Lessons. lt is found, upon examination, to be a 
collection of interesting botanical articles to be read by 
pupils in connection with practical work, and treats of 
such subjects as ‘‘ Seed Food,’—‘‘ Movements of Seed- 
lings,”—* ‘Trees in Winter,”’—‘ Climbing Plants.’’—“ In- 
sectivorous Plants,’’—“ Protection of Leaves from the at- 
tack of Animals,” etc. This method of beginning with 
the simpler forms of botanical life is one that commends 
itself to the scientific tendencies of the day, and the thing 
that a pupil can see, handle, and experiment upon, is one 
that is not only the most suitable, but the most sensible, 
that can be brought to his notice. 


FIvE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY GREW. By Marga- 
ret Sidney. Fully Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Washington street opposite Bromfield. Quarto, 

lluminated board covers. %5 cents. 
There is, perhaps, no story now published, that has so 

47 a charm for children as this one by Miss Sidney. 
t has been a charm for several years, and now is as fresh 

and pleasing as ever. Some of the incidents are irresisti- 

bly funny. Van and Joel’s fight is almost as clever as 

“Pip’s”’ fight, in ‘‘ Great Expectations,” and Phronsie isa 

continual cause of merriment. Miss Sidney thoroughly 

understands children, and her stories are Srreteel lessons 

of unselfish love and attention to duty. This volume is a 

special publication of one hundred thousand copies, which 

speaks volumes in favor of “‘ Five Little Peppers.” It is 
bound in richly illuwinated board covers, and its low 
price places it within the reach of all. 


GUILDEROY. A Novel. By Ouida. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott Co. 335 pp. 25 cents. 


Ouida’s novels are too well known to need much com- 
ment. This one gives the reader a very decided glance 
into high life in England. Lord Guilderoy falls in love 
with a sweet little —, gir, and marries her in spite of 
everything. He is unfaithful to her, as a matter of course. 
makes her miserable, and between them both, they lead 
very ridiculous lives. The book has a fasci: ation, how- 
ever and is well written. 


J. B. 


ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. B 
W. H. Huston, M. A. No. 6. Boston: New Englan 
Publishing Co., 3 Somerset Street. 68 pp. 25 cents. 
This book is designed for teachers, and is graded and 

arranged in such a way that four consecutive exercises 
will form an ordiuary school lesson. Care has been taken 
to give opportunity for oral work in every lesson, as it is 
the decided opinion that too much time is given to written, 
and too little to : composition. The entire book is 
practical and useful, and is designed for use in public 
schools, and junior classes of high schools. 


TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. By G. C. Shutts. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., Publishers. 6¥ pp. 30 cents. 

In this little volume, the author has undertaken to unify 
the work ot teaching arithmetic. It consists of an outline 
for a course of nine years of forty weeks each, and is de- 
signed fur the average class reciting once a day, the recita- 
tion period to continue from twenty to forty minutes. It 
has also been the aim of the author to introduce each sub- 
ject by means of mental examples long before the written 
work of the same is begun. There has been no attempt to 

h examples and definitions, as the book is intended 
to be simply a guide to the teacher in presenting the vari- 
ous subjects, Years of experience in the class has proved 
~ queciions resuits arising from the use of this hand- 


ConFEssions D’UN OUVRIER. Par Emile Souvestre. 
Edited by O. B. Super, Ph. D. Boston: D.C, Heath & 
Co., Publishers, 127 pp. 30 cents. 

¢ Although Souvestre was one of the most prolific of mod- 

ern French writers, his writings are comparatively un- 


known to American readers. This little volume is excel- 


lent, and it would be a difficult matter to find, anywhere, 

in an eq number of pages, so much sound common 

sense, and such pom A and inspiring views of the se 

ophy of life. A short biographical sketch accompanies the 

anne oo ” and gives the reader a good idea of Emile 
uvestre. 


STUDIEs IN Civics. By J. McCleary. 


D. D. Merrill, Pub- 
lisher, 127 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 369 pp. 
By mail, $1.25. 


There is no doubt that just such a book as this is neces- 
and called for im our schools. It goes to the root uf 
the matter, and gives the young student a clear knowl- 
e of government in its various phases,—the need of 
government in town, city, county, state, and nation. It 
ves a remarkably clear idea of the manner in which pub- 
c business is carried on from the town organization up- 
ward. It is a practical work, and the thought kept con- 
stantly before the mind of its author is, how to h the 
most useful materialin usable form. Ina“ Preliminary 
chapter” is found, ‘‘Government: What it is and Why it 
is.’ This is followed by five Parts: Part I.—‘‘ Govern- 
ment Within the State;” Part Il.—‘‘The State;” Part 
IIL—‘ The Nation;” Part IV.—‘*Government in Gen- 
eral;’? Part V.—‘‘ Commercial Law.’’ Matter to be used 
for reference chiefly is placed in the appendix, and the 
amount of information which is given, by means of tab- 
ulations and other means of condensation, is remarkable. 
The portion of the book which treats of the constitution of 
the Uni States is especially good,—and, through the 
entire book, the conclusions reached are based upon an ex- 
perience of eighteen years teaching of the subject. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. Srenered der the Super- 

intendence of William Dwight tty, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Com tive Philolo and Sanscrit in 
Yale University. New York: The Century Co. 


Thus far only the prospectus containing sample es of 
this work has been issued, tbe publishers a g to 
issue the first of the twenty-four sections of the dictionary 
in May. These specimen es show, however, that no 
more remarkable work of the kind has ever m pro- 
duced, and in fullness and accuracy of information none 
has ever equaled it. The work is designed to be a com- 
plete general dictionary of the English eand will 
include all noteworthy words which have been in regular 
or occasional use at any time during the period in which 
Bagi literature has existed. It is impossible to enum- 
erate all the features of this magnificent work. It may be 
said, however, that words relating to philology, grammar, 
law, the natural sciences, theology and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, mythology, archeology the fine arts, synonyms, and 
homomyns have been treated with great care and much 
matter has been inserted that will not be found in any 
other single work. The illustrations are fully upto the 
high standard of the reading matter. The dictionary 
be completed in two years from the publication of the 
first section. The price of each section will be $2.50, all 
of the sections combined m g six large volumes of 
6,500 pages. 


JEANNE D’ArRc. By A. De Lamartine. Edited with Notes 
and a Vocabulary. By Albert Barrere. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 188 pp. 30 cents. 

In point of accuracy as regards detail, Lamurtine’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc’’ is more the work of a poet and philoso- 
pher than that of a matter-of-fact historian. It is a simple 
and toucking story, and one of which the reader never 
grows tired. Explanatory notes are given at the foot of 
the pages, in English, all through, and a full vocabulary 
at the close of the book. It would make an excellent sup- 
plementary reader. 


EssAYs ON PRACTICAL PoLitics. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
Knickbocker Press. 74 pp. 40 cents. 

The first of these essays on ‘‘ Practical Politics’ treats 
of the different phases of state legislation, including the 
Albany legislature,—and the author concludes, that it is 
no mere figure of speech to call New York the Empire 
state, as most of the laws directly affecting the interests 
of its citizens are at Amens, and not at Washing- 
ton. The author then follows with the dark side of the 
legislative picture, including “bribes ;” then, showing the 
difficulties of preventing and punishing corruption, he 
proves that the constituents are largely to blame. The 
perils of legislative life are portrayed, with the allies of 
vicious legislators,—then comes the other side of the pic- 
ture, where every essay is full of keen interest, es 
oy to persons most tly interested in political life. 
Machine politics in New York City forms an important 
feature among these essays. 


Moopy MoMENTs. Poems by Edward Doyle. Ketcham & 
Doyle, Publishers, 302 West 126 Street, New York City. 
95 pp. Elegantly bound in cloth, $1.00. 


This little volume is replete with gems va eae thought, 
~—the author deals with modern ideas, and touches upon 
some phases of life with a biting sarcasm. The poems are 
rather of moods than moodiness, as they are more enliven- 
ing than depressing, and e from the sentimental to 
the gay and humorous. It be observed that many of 
the poems are personal, but that does not detract from 
their worth, as poems. 


THE CHARMS AND SECRETS OF GOOD CONVERSATION. 
Theodore E. hma 
Publisher, 27 pp. 


This little, white, paper-covered book may be small, but 
it is nevertheless cued ¢ and the author acknowledges that 
he is “ not ashamed to save the stimulus and aspiration 
found in conversation side by side with those which 
are aimed after in the more lofty pursuits of art, or in the 
more lonely communion nature,—as there is no 
charm more simple, pure, and complete, than that which 
gleams out along the threads of exquisitely woven conver- 
sation.” The little book is well worth a careful perusal. 


AYER’s ALMANAC, 1889. 


This is a bound volume in neat and substantial cloth 
covers, of the familiar yellow almanac, in twenty-one 
languages. It would constitute a useful addition to any 
library with its dates, phases of the moon, times of sun- 
rise and sun-set, etc., and reliable information as to eclip- 
ses, and movements of the principal planets. Students of 
comparative hilology, will find it something of a curios- 
ity, and it will be found handy to have in the family in 
cases of accident. The events noticed on the calendar 

throughout the book, and the table of the holidays 
of india, Hin 


By 
New York: John B. Alden, 





du, Mohammedan, Parsi, a nd other curious 





tables will be inte to teachers and to students of 
history. The lovers of a little quiet fun will find it in the 
humorous items at foot of the calendar pages. The book 
is unique, and valuable on that account, if onno other. It 
is published by the firm of J. C. Ayer & Co. of Lowell, 
Mass. and will be supplied by your druggist. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1887-'88. W. Bb. Powell, A.M., 
superintendent. 

Attention 1s called to the facts that the Washington high school 
building should be , and that the colored high school 
departments is $840 per \ og, aesioth at messenge = 928 

ie men per annum, and 0: ant m: 
per annum, the average salaries of teachers is on) 2670 ter 
annum, or only $10 more than that of a laborer in the depart- 
ments. The board feels that it represents the whole community 
in expressing its regret at the remarkable discrimination against 
this most important, useful, and meritorious body of workers. 
The schonl year was marked by the introduction of manual train- 
ing into the schools. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE STATE 
REFORMATORY, Elmira, N. Y., 1888. Z. R. Brockway, general 
superintendent. 

A hope is expressed that the legislature will pass » law author- 
izing a continuance of the industriex of tLe reformatory, and 
ae the plan of organizing them to be completed, which 

cludes one nage industry for the incurrigibles, and several small 

industiies for the training of corrigibles preparatory to their 
re . This plan will bring about the followi 
prisoners will earn a fair share of tue expense of their imprison- 
ment. (b) They will be best trained and . in industry, for 
their better beh» vior when released. (c) The real or imaginary 
competition of their labor will be nearest normalized. Idleness is 
so demoralizing to the prisoners that its continuance should not 
be considered for a moment. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF RICHMOND 
CouNTY, AND City oF AvuGusTA, GA., 1887. Lawton B. kvans, 
secretary and ex-officio superintendent. 


The yanie school system, which has been in operation fifteen 
years, has accomplished even more than was expected, and it goes 
on improving. ‘Lhe teachers were better last year than ever be- 
fore; the standard of scholarship was improved, and in nearly all 
the districts there were comfortable houses well furnished. The 
total enrollment for the year was five thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two children, and this will be increased as soon as addi- 
tional facilities can be furnished. The superintendent recommends 
that the schools of the city be concensed in a few large buildiags, 
as their efficiency will thereby be increased, and that more school 
accommodations be turnshjed the colored children. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Ivis1on, BLAKEMAN & Co., have just!published the new “ Induc- 
tive La‘in Method,” by Prof. William R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale 
University, and Isaac P. Burgess, A. M., Rogers high school* 
Newport, R. I. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD announce in their list of spring publica- 
tions the “ Select Esssya of Thomas De Quincy,” edited and anno- 
tated by Prof. David Masson. 

D. C. Heat & Co., have published a concise statement of pro- 
bibitory legislation in recent yearsin “ Ten Years of Massachu- 
setts,” by Raymond L. Bridgman. 

Ler & SHEPARD, Boston, have brought out three books of 
travel, by Curtis Guild: “ Britons and Muscovites,” ‘ Over the 
Ocean,” and “ Abroad Again.” 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., have issued Steele’s Physiology with a 
new supplement. In this book the subject of hygiene is also fully 
treated. 

T. Y. CROWELL announce the publication of a handsome edi- 


tion of the * Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,”” by Louis Antoine 
Fauvelet de Bourrienne, his private secretary. 


The Scripygers will pubtish, in 
Froude’s ** The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 


Ginn & Co., are the publishers of Stickney’s Readers, which 
they are now introducing into the schools. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Outline of a Course in Language for the Third District Schools, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by A. W. Potter, district superintend nt. 


Washington Normal Kindergarten Institute tor the Training of 
— Mrs. Louise Pollock and Miss Susie Pollock, princi- 
pe 

College for the Training of Teachers, New York City. Educa- 
tional et No. 33: “ Form Stuay and Drawing.” 


The Greater Half of the Continent, by Erastus Wiman, New 
York. Thisis an article on the British possessions, reprinted from 
the North American Review. 


Thirty-ninth Annual Sepiegee of the Officers and Students of 
Buck: ell University, 1888-9. . G. Grotf, acting president. 


Catalogue of Books issued by William Brown, 26 Princes street 
Edinburgh. 


Washington’ 
lished by 


America, James Anthony 


Tna ls, **Old South Leaflets” series. Pub- 
“0. Heath & Co., Boston. 


MAGAZINES. 


The April Book Buyer has illustrated reviews of Appleton's 
“ Cyclopedia of National Biography ” and of Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. The frontispiece is a portrait of Octave Thanet, a 
clever Western story writer.—~In the April Pansy will be found 
an instalment ot M: 








ret Sidney’s , ietters trom the mem- 
bers of the “ Pansy y,” and ot features interesting to 
children. Wide Awake for Apri] has articles on “ Raleigh and 
the Potato,” “Tne Boy John Burroughs; a Glance Backward, 
“The Cascaroni Dance,” and other lively articles. Among 
the articles in Vick’s Mi for Aprii are; “ Evergreens. A 
Botanizing Tvur in the South,” and “ Culture of Gladiolus, 





Listen Now. 


Tt is on the principle we are even induced to accept au 
oft-repeated me that we present to your attention these modest 
little bulletins of Compound Oxygen: 

DECATUR, GA., July 29, 1888. 

“ My son is now in health, He has had no attack of bron- 
chitis since taking Compound Oxygen.” Mrs, A. A. CONN. 
MAPLE VALLEY, WI-., May 14, 1887. 

* Compound Cuvyee has saved me again with God's blessing 
and I feel very t ul to Him, and to you, * yey ‘duno 


, OnrO, April 23, 1887. 


GREENFIELD. 2 
** My complicated d‘sease is evideatly giving way to Compou 
Oxygen. Am better in every respect.” Mus. B. T. 


We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
Oxy on invajids su trom consumption. — 
ronchitis, catarrh, hay fever, headache, bility, ri ss 
matism, ; all chronic and nervous disorders. | a 
to any one addressing Drs. Leg 4 
, Phila. Pa.: or x81 Montgomery street, 


GRISWOLD. 
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~~ . x 
Stickney s Readers 





Introductory to Classics for Children. 





HESE books are FIRST OF ALL, 


READERS. The aim of the manual of 


arithmetic is to teach arithmetic and develop the taste for mathematics ; the 


aim of the 
pleasure of 


ing-book is to create 
gaining knowledge and culture from books. 


good readers and increase the power and 


2. The MAXIMUM RATE OF PROGRESS in learning to read is secured 
by the most approved methods one the use of bright, spirited, narrative prose, in 


conversatio style, and the ball 


and lyric poetry, 
rich. 
8. THE SELECTIONS are wholesome in tone and well written. 


which our literature is so 
They 


compass in great variety the different fields of learning. 
. RE* DING MATERIAL. The series contains an unusually large amount 
of true reading material ; and children learn to read by reading y 

5. Each volume contains SELECTIONS FOR MEMOR'Z'NG, the so-called 
“*Memory Gems,” and the series as a whole includes a more full and comprehensive 


collection of literary s 


imens than 1s to be gathered from any other. 


6. KENMANSHIP. The examples of script are the best that could be obtained. 


Under the titles of ‘‘ How Vio learn 


to Write,” in the Second Reader, and “ Tales 


out of School,” in the higher ones, a series of lessons covers all the ordinary uses and 


needs of penmanship. 


7. Attention is called to a feature common to all other lines of study, but new 
to readers. It is the use of READING REVIEWS in the Fourth Reader. 

8, Occasional S‘}NGS have been introduced in the lower books. 

9. The main reliance for LANGUAGE CULTURE is the superiority of the 
models presented and the livingness of the style of reading. But, in addition, each 
lesson is followed by a language exercise growing paturally out of it, and words 
newly introduced, or less familiar than others, are placed at the head of each Jesson, 


for exercise in pronunciation, enunciation, 


spelling. or writing. In the higher books, 


words and idioms are defined in simple language according to their use in the lesson. 


A. BR. SABIN, 
and pupils irom the first. To me the 


N, Assistant Supt Schools, Chicago, Iu.: They have found favor with our teachers 
books seem to Le just what the gifted author intended them to 


be, as natural and beautiful as childhood itself. They deserve the greatest success, 





A FIRST READER (,yimor work) 24 cents.) | & cents. 
ASECOND RFADER . . 32 « qu- = 8 Exchange 
A THIRD READER . . 40 *« ine. 10 « seve 
A FOURTH READER . . 50 « 10 « 


FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL, 12 cents, 


STICKNEY’S CLASSIC PRIMER, 20 cents, 





CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
many of them mean nothing. Read the following and 


46 8 
WORDS WORDS see what you think about them. 
’ ’ Cobege Hill, Ohio. 


“ At this stage of our business relations I feel that I can say conscientiously and heartily that I 
could commend the Teachers Co-operative Association to ¢ll who wish to dea] with an bonest man, 
one who attends to the interests of his patrons, and who wil! not fill applicants with vain bo no 
matter how anxious they may be, You are at liberty to print this with the heading “ unsolicited” 
if you wish. Yours sincerely, W. A. Merritt, (Prof. Latin.) 


Rureka Co . Tile. 
“Mr. ORVILLE RPREWER :— Your letter me | $5 for information of vacancy at at 
hand. I have corresponded with other bureaus, but have not received such prompt and careful 
attention from apy otber as I bave received irom you. When I write I feel both that | am writing 
to a friend and to the friend of teachers in general.” Gro. A. MILLER, [Prof. of Math.]} 


St. Paul, Minn. February 13th, 1889, 
“Mr, BREWER :—I shall always have cause to thank you for insisting on wy coming to St. Paul.” 
Mrs. C. L. PLACE, ncipal Training School.] 


Milwaukee, Wis., January, 1889, 
* Let me thank you for your untiring efforts in my bebaif. I shall never forget your kindness, 
and shall be glad to be of service to you when opportunity offers. 
SiegmuND KunDINGER, (Prof. of Greek.] 


Dunkirk, N. Y., January 5th, 1889. 
“Mr. BREWER :—I believe your agency the best we cen ca)) attention to.” 
ALBERT LEONARD, [Editor of “ Pedagogy."] 
“T bave firm faith in the efficiency and integrity of P yy} Bureau. You may refer to me, 
whenever such refers nce will Te F. B. Gaur, [fupt. of Tact ma tchools.) 
It will pay our teacher to send a postal for circulars and become acquainted with the work of 
this Agency. Addrvss, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


. J New York City, Box, 1969. M.V. BrpGcoop, Agent. 
Branches : {Siocon . Terr. W. M. HEINLY, Agent. 


A 2 000 POSITION “ PALMYRA, N, Y., Feb. 25, 1880. 
W. D. Kerr, apenager Union Teachers’ Agency. 
Dear Sr pe | have been registered with other Teachers’ Agencies for several years, but have 
never been offered a position th ough them which Il accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 
you and as the result was offered two positions week, to both of which you recommended me, 
anak, were ane 2 meee = ¥., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the cen, Cusees 
teachers want made miserable T attempting 
choose between eeveral good positions Ww ICE Ww ITHI likely f to be 
offered them through your Agency, I would advire them to register eleewhbere instead of with you. 
Yours respectfully, A. 8. Downing.” From the foregoing brief letter is 1t not fair to conclude that 
it will pay well qualited teachers to register in this Agency? Al) cennot expect to get $2,000 
positions, yet we may be able to help you to comets that is more desirable Wy now have. 


Send stamp for our New Manual. W. D. K Manager, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York: ONE EEK. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU s2:%"% 


established patronage extending from Maine to California, end {rom Minnesota to Texas. The 
testimonials from iis gatrons stow tLet the Mansger’s experience «f over twenty-five years as 
teacber and fp yee epables bim fully to comprebend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscienticus representation, honesty and fair dealing, the | ureau bes won 
a reputation that gives its capaidases the ve ry test preepects of euccers, Gcod teachers should now 
register ior Fall vacancies, nd for application fc1m and list of testimonials, to 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 
FREE Monree Street, Chicago, [1l, Combines the best features 
* ever offered by an Agency. 

1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an eainest effort on our part to place you and earn a 
com mission. 
2. No time wasted in “referring "—we recommend direct. 
8. One half of the Agenc x3 commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms. Address, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























QUIZ 9 Wouid you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of pomtions, and can and does 
. 


tell who secures them;—or one that boasts that it has bad “1100 direct 
“seven hundred (700) suitable a and My A juiiciously omits to say what is 
aid not succeed in 


whole number of “suitable candidates.” It you want to join an Agency that fils 


true that with such a magnifico nt oppo: tunity 


the circulars of the ‘1EACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 


calls” and 


placing forty teachers out of the 
send for 


Dearborn Street, Chicayo, and you 


will find that this Agency Fy Lng attempt to mislead by “ jugglery ” in its advertisements, but its 


work is what it is represen 





For September! Good Vacancies! ! 


These are for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grades, at 


For High School work,—salaries $450 to 


1. FOR LADY TEKACHFRS. 
—We have at present nearly 
400 vacancies for lady teachers. 

salaries of $35 to $85 Ye month. 
Normal work,—ealaries $600 to $1,200. For 


1,500. Fo 
Mathematics, Science, H istory, Latin and od $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, Elocution, Modern 


er to $2,000. For Normal work, #800 to 
000. ‘or H 


igh School, Academy, Seminary, & 


c.. SO So SL ee. 
OR GENT LEMEN.—College Fa ea to (several in leading Universities and Colleges, 


For Su intendents and Principals, $600 to 
to $1,600. For Grade work, $400 to $600. 


ary, &c., $450 
Otner vacancies are cc.ming in daily. If youexpect to locate elsewhere, it wil) be to your interest to 


send for our circulars. Your 
vacancies for its members, and that 


gets them 
chases” aiter the “ probable,” 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


hope of success is with an A 


ncy that puts forth effort to get 


th ; that does sa pus its members on “ wild 
the “imaginary,” 
vacancies direct trom employers tban all other western Agencies 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


’ 


or the “hearsay” vacancy. We get more 
combined. Address, 





Keystone Educational Bureau, 


WANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
of all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889, 
Being centrally located, access is easy to the 
No South, East or West. Correspondents 
being established in all States. 

OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 
properties. Address at once, as above, with stamp 
for Application Form and Terms. 

Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 
F. H. SHaw, A. M., Sec’y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, NX. Y. 








W. A. CHOATE & CO., MANAGERS, 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 


FORM AND PARTICULARS FOR STAMP. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 





larger salaries, or change ef location 
address Tcachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Il, Orville Brewer 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


4merican and Foreign Teac Professors, ané 
Muzsicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
aon, See Families, and Churches. Circular 
»of choice schools carefully recommended to 

rents. Selling and renting of school property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Feurth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“Sadie Buuains, BOSTON, st. ravi: mini, 
Good teach ded to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 


TEACHERS WANTED. fscsrst™izax 
N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the propnmetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars, 

E. L. KELLOGG & OO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 




















URE YOU LOOKING FOR A PPSITION FFR THE FALL OF (8899 .2s.°22 


change your locaticn for better pay and more eruitable w erefore, patronize a Bureau not 
calculated to do a thriving business by securing aypplcaticn fees, but quite the opporite, one 
instituted for the purpose of assisting teachers to positions bert suited to their qualifications. 
Our success of the past is evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Fducation are calling 
upon us daily for teachers for the ccming echcol term. Ames which, pleaee note the sohores : 
Superintendencies ranging from $9(0 to $2400 per annum, Bigh Schoo) and Ward Princiyalebiys 
from $700 to $2000. Associate, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers, varying frem oe yer 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the nume: ove positicns in Colleper, Normal Schools, and specialties 
in every depariment of private sae Consult ycur test interests ard write mre 


tely tor 
full particulars. Addrese, NATIONAL ACHERS’ BUREAU, PAREONS, KANSAB. y 





78 EXC AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
ape * Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
prior Professors, Pri: cipals, Aesistents. Tutors, 


Teachers, Governesses, Mu- and Governeeses or every Oeper' went of tnsiruc- 
dolaag eto to, Once Schools, Families and aan vesowments good schools to parents. Call 
oprisia Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreton Teachers’ Agenou, 
23 Union Saquere, New York. 


Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago), 


got 


Teachers’ Bureau. 








FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIE 
FFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS 


not in collecting advance fees, but in com- Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
petent Teachers with P-sitions. Form for Stamp. | - 
Employers are ~ + BOY Our oupply colleges and families. 


of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. Mrs. L, FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
R. E. AVERY, 28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BuREAU, 2 W. l4th., VN. Y. Recommends schools to parents. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 
Tecanete carmen Raw ER oun pe cere 
The outlines of work with privilege of correspondence in most of the courses of 
the University Extension, under direction of Professors in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
and Columbia are now ready. Membership fee, $1.00; and $1.00 for each subject 
pursued. Books furnished at a liberal discount to members. 


Students that join now will have the advantage of the present rates and of 
membership to Oct. 1, 1890. Send one cent stamp for circulars. 


SETH T. STEWART, Gen, Sec’y, Box, 192, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INDERGAR TEN ATERIAL, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 7 EAST (4th ST., N.Y. 














| serene will confer a favor by mentioning THE JouRNAL when communicating 
with advertisers 











D f 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowe!s, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, It has cured hundreds; it will cure you. 


y 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion: 


rQod Tuwver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best, 


It is Palatable as Milk, 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsicus. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
sases, Chronic : Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 
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Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—  FoR——. 











Awarded highest honore at 


mer De Piciboytne 
ES Blt 
a New Orieane ea 
“il Paris Medel en every bottle 
= Beware of Imitations, 





Sample Dr, X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agent 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (U.. Quiney, Lilinais- 
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THE PUBLISHERS’. DESK. 


‘*New lamps for old!” New days for 
old! But the willing slaves of the ring— 
the graduating ring, can bring back the 
old school-days at will, with all their 
magic memories. Graduating classes will 
remember that pins for schools, for 
classes, for clubs, for societies ; and class 
rings, badges, and medals of every descri 
tion for graduates are manufactured in 
the highest tastes by Mr. E. R. Stockwell, 
of 19 John street, New York. 


A great scandal has been caused among 
the consumers of high-grade teas by the 
whispered rumor that Young Hyson has 
fled the country taking Amoy Oo’long 
with him ; Imperial Japan is said to be 
mixed up in this affair. The motive of the 
fligh ht is still shrouded in mystery, but it 

bellowed to be simply For-mosa. Aside 
from this item is the better news to ladies 
and all lovers of fine teas, concerning 
the latest and best inducements offered in 
premiums and discounts to introduce and 
get orders for new teas just received, 
which are picked from the select tea gar- 
dens of China and Japan, absolutely pure ; 
imported by the Great American Tea 
Company, 31 and 33 Vesey street, New 

ork 


‘For example? O for example!” 
cried the deserted slate. We all know 
that example is better than precept ; and 
what could be a more natural and suc- 
cessful means of teaching history than 
King’s Historical Portfolio of the United 
States, one of the latest devices for teach- 
ing history by the illustrative method. 
It is lithographed in eleven colors on fin- 
est cloth board, folds up in the most sub- 
stantial case, and is ingeniously self-sup- 
porting when open. It is designed for 
college, academy, common school and 

rivate use. A descriptive catalogue will 

sent free to teachers upop application, 

to R. S. King Publishing Company, 
278 Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





A corset may be an instrument of tor- 
ture and disease or it may be a means 
of comfort and health. The ideal corset 
is one which allows freedom and ease in 
the movements of the body, while posses- 
sing sufficient firmness to prevent the 
wrinkling of the dress. Corsets stiffened 
with whalebone and steel are rigid and 
uncomfortuble and very liable to break ; 
on the other hand, those stiffened with 
cord or twine are too soft to retain their 
shape. To meet these difficulties, the en- 
terprising firm of Warner Bros., nine 
years ago, introduced a new material 


called Coraline, which is intermediate in] bod 


stiffness between whalebone and cord. It 

reserves the shape of the corset perfectly, 
is very flexible and absolutely aaheab 
able. Coraline is made only by Warner 
Bros., and is used by them in twelve dif- 
ferent styles of corsets, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $3 each. The merits of these 
goods are attested by their immense sales, 
which are now over two millions annu- 
ally. 


_Enterprising teachers will hardly for- 
give us if we fail to pointedly direct their 
attention to two important publications 
recently issued by Lee and Shepard, Bos- 
ton. One is An Hour with Delsarte, a 
study of expression, by Ar-a Morgan, of 
the Chicago Conservatory ; illustrated by 
Rosa Mueller Sprague and Marion Rey- 
nolds, with full-page figure illustrations. 
The Boston Traveler says : “‘ It may besaid, 
without exaggeration, to be | one of the 
important books of the age.” The other 
book is Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777. 
With an outline sketch of the American 
Invasion of Canada, 1775-1776, written by 
Samuel Adams Drake ; with maps, por- 
trait, and illustrations, 


, Eastern mornis almost here. Arise and 

shine ; shine early and often ; and, in 
order that the shine may not grow dim, 
take care that it is roduced by Brown’s 
French Dressing for ladies’ and children’s 
boots and P ey which was awaded high- 
est honors at Philadelphia, Berlin, Paris, 
Melbourne, Frankfort, Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, and other profane capitals. 


The friends and customers of the Uni- 
versity mere, Sim any, formerly of 
19 Murray Street. York. will be inter- 
ested in learning of the removal of its 
business offices on the first of May, 1889, 
to 66 and 68 Duane Street, east of Broad- 
way. Of course the old friends will find 
their way there quite readily; and, it is 





hoped, many new ones. 





LOST IN THE STORM. 

One of our local editors clipped from 
a leading magazine extracts from a vivid 
description of a Western blizzard which 
we have taken the liberty to publish, and 
at the same time suggest to H. H. Warner 
& Co., the proprietors of the celebrated 
Warner’s Safe Cure, the feasibility of 
taking therefrom, an extract for the in- 


P-| troduction of one of their telling adver- 


tisements. The following is the descrip- 
tion : 

** At the close of a dark day in January, 
a solitary horseman wends his way across 
the open prairie in one of ovr Western 
territories. He passes at long intervals 
the lone cabin of the hardy frontiersman. 


Two or three old settlers, of whom he has | Bay 


inquired the way, have warned him that 
a storm is approaching, and one of them, 
with true Western hospitality, urges him 
to find shelter in his cabin for the night. 


But he declines the proffered kindness, 
and uges his tired horse forward. * 


The sky grows suddenly dark. * * * 
He decides to seek shelter. * * * The 
storm increases in itsfury. * * * The 


rider dismounts to warm his fast chilling 
limbs. * * * Can scarcely breathe, 
Blindness comes on. Drowsiness steals 
over him. Theendis near. * * * He 
is lost in the blizzard.” 

There is no doubt that the terror which 
seizes the bewildered traveler is similar to 
that which overcomes one when he learns 
that he is suffering from an advanced 
Kidney Disease, and is informed that he 
is in the last stages of Bright’s Disease. At 
first he is informed that he has a slight 
kidney affection. Later he begins to feel 
tired. Slight headache. Fickle appetite. 
Failure of the eye-sight. Cramp in the 
calf of the legs. Wakefulness. Distress- 
ing nervousness. Rheumatic and neural- 
gic pains, Occasionally pain in the back. 
Scanty, dark colored fluids, with scalding 
sensation. Gradual failure of nity Rid: 

Any of the above systoms signify - 
ney Affection, but he is told that he is all 
right. His physician treats him for symp- 
toms and callsit a disease, when in reality 
it is but a symptom of Kidney trouble. 
He may be treated for Rheumatic or Neu- 
ralgic pains, heart affection, or any other 
disease which he is most susceptible to. 
Finally the patient has pas under the 
eyes, slight bloating of the ankles and 
legs. His physician may inform him that 
it is but the accumulation of blood in his 
ankles for want of proper exercise. 

The bloat continues and reaches his 


y. 
Then he is informed he has dropsical 
troubles, and is pease once or twice, He 
notices it is diffi to breathe owing to 
irregular action of the heart, and finall 
is informed that he has a slight attack of 
Bright’s Disease. Soon his friends are 
notified that his is an advanced case of 
Bright’s Disease, and that he can live but 
a short time. His honorable and dignified 
ph sician asks for counsel. It is too late. 
he sticks to the old family physician, 
and the physician knows, and has known 
from the beginning, that the patient has 
been stricken withdeath for months,for he 
knows full well that the profession ac- 
knowledge they have no remedies for the 
cure of Kidney Disease. 

At last the patient suffocates—is smoth- 
ered—and dies from dropsical trouble. 
Or perhaps the disease may not take the 
form of a dropsical tendency, and the pa- 
tient dies from apoplexy, paralysis, pneu- 
monia, or heart trouble. Or it may take 
the form of blood poisoning. In each 
form the end is the same. And yet he 
and his friends were warned by the pro- 
prietors of the celebrated remedy known |p 
as Warner’s Safe Cure, of the lurking 
dangers of a slight Kidney affection. 

The newspapers have published the 
dangers. Columns of facts have been 
peianes, of men dying from advanced Kid- 

ney or Bright's His 
friends and physician look around with 
horror and regret for seeming neglect, 
but he is lost. He did not heed the warn- 
ing that a storm was approaching. He| Ag 
declined the proffered hospitality, and 
a went forward into danger. He 
struggled manfully for a time, but his 
strength failed, he grew gradually weaker, 
and he was lost to the world. Y Not i ina 
blizzard, but from the terrible malady 
which is almost daily occurring in every 
community, and which is doctored as a 
ate instead of what it is,—a mortal 

sease unless properly treated. 
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To the Nerves. 








All goods sent 
prepaid on _ re- 
ceipt of price. 


PRICE LIST. 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brusb, 2B 
ley’s Hand Brush \size 3x1 in. , mel] 
Baley’s ‘“ Blacking Dauber, - - 
Bailey's ” Ink on Pencil Eraser, - 
Bailey’s “ Fe . Brush, BS } - 40 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, N - = # 


c. J. BAILEY & co., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 
Please mention this paper. 


Graceful Form, 








Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in ~ e py ond for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail$% 
FOY, HARMON & CIIADWICK, New Saree, ; Conn. 





Are you going to Nashville? 

The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville, July 16th to 19th, 1889, 
and, as usual, the enterprising Monon 
Route will sell excursion tickets at special 
low rates for the round trip, from Chicago, 
Michigan City, and all points northwest. 
Through car arrangements will be made 
from Chicago to destination, and those 


Y | contemplating attendance may be assured 


of superior accomodations on the trip. 
The Monon is the direct route to Nashville, 
and is often called the University Route, 
from the numerous University towns 
located on its line. The term Monon has 
also become familiarly known to teachers 
as the Mammoth Cave Route, this world- 
renowned cavern being reached direct by 
the Monon in connection with L. & N. R. 
R. All those who desire to see something 
interesting enroute, and make the trip in 
Pullman’s finest buffet sleepers, parlor 
chair cars or palatial day coaches, can do 
so by securing their tickets via the Monon 
Route. For special information, address 
L. E. Sessions, T. P. A., Box 581, Minne- 
apolis, or E. O. McCormick, G. P. A., 185 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough Spetruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE RTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGHA PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
- r term. Board = room including Steam 

eat and ae Sa let anes t $7.50 per week. 
For Illustrated Calen ving full information, 
address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
icured by 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


TOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
: - pt oe axing wah oo end 
arin, . . itching. scaly and 
oimpie diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with 
loss of hair, from infancy to old age, the CuricuRA 
ReMBEDIES are ible. 

CuTICURA, the t Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SOAP, an ex Skin Beautifier, externally 
and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, from imoies to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. ice, CUTICURA, 50c. ; 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRvUG AND CHEMICAL Co., 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ga Ben *s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified by CuTiIcuRA SOAP. 


Kipney_Patns, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


with the attachments, and now sells 
for st most use- 


ai once can secure free the best sewing-machine in the world, and 
the finest line of works of high art ever shown together in America. 
TRUE & CO., Box 384, Augusta, Maine. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE or 

<1 Send to A. W.GUMP & CO, Dayton, Ohio, 

ag Over 400 shop-worn and 2d- and 


AD Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
ae Gans ana Phype Writers taken in rade. 















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 












Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
We. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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No. 6, 
TEACHERS 
HELP MANUAL 
nage OO TE | =: SERIES. 


“100 LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION.” by W. H. Huston, First English Master, 
Collegiate Institute, Toronto, is one of the finest books on this subject that has ever been published. {t is 
a book of exercises so graded and arranged that four consecutive exercises will form an ordinary school 
leanne oars onto the taken — Eive eee ht ey bys in net a. rhe — believes that 
“in ev tongue is much more us an the e exerc n the , near! 
which are original, will aid the teacher to open the eyes and ears of his pupils. —— 


Prick,— Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Pustisuers, 


3 Somerset Street. Boston. 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SiXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


We sell exclusively for cash in every instance. All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 
separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 
have to pay to cover these losses, 


MILLINERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 
CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 
HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 


Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 
Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishing Goods, China, 
Glassware. Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes, 

Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 

Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. {| All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED, 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per tb. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 
cover the expense. 











Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS, 
A Cuance or a Lire-time. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and get orders for our New Teas Just 
Received, which are from the Select Tea 
Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Hand-~ 
some New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given 
away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made 
if preferred. Good Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent on A 
Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 65 to gocts, per Ib. 
will send by mail a Trial 
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t (to sour-faced lady with capital) : 
“T am soliciting funds to start a benevo- 
lent enterprise for the poor whites of the 
South, and I thought—” Sour-faced lady : 
**T can’t give you money, sir. I have 
been fooled too often. All I can do is to 
lend my countenance to the scheme.” 
Agent (sadly): ‘** That would simply ruin 
it, ma’am.” 


A teacher asked a class to write an es- 
say on “‘ The Result of Laziness,” and one 
of the bright but lazy boys in the class 
handed in as his composition a blank 
sheet of paper. 


In a fix.—Mrs. Muggins : ‘‘ It’s raining, 
and Mrs. Goodsoul wants to go home, 
and I have no umbrella to lend her except 
my new $10 one. Can’t I let her have 
yours?” Mr. Muggins: “Cracky! The 
only umbrella I’ve got has her husband’s 
name on the handle.” 

Uncle Harry.—‘‘ Well, Johnnie, and 
how did you like the ride on Uncle 
Harry’s knee?” 

Johnnie.—‘‘ Oh, it was very nice ; but I 
had a ride on a real donkey yesterday.” 


“The best thing yet!” That is the way 
@ young man put it who made arrange- 
ments to work for B. F. Johnson & Co., of 
Richmond, Va. You can get further in- 
formation by dropping them a card. 


Mamma : ‘‘ Why are you sticking a pin 
into your German book, Elsie?” 

Elsie: ‘‘ Why, the dinner-bell has rung, 
mamma, and I wanted to remember 
where I left off looking for the verb in 
this sentence.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bag; . 
Express and Hire, and stop at the 
ry Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


A bow-legged man was standing before 
the office stove warming himself. He 
gruffly refused to buy a paper from a boy 
who thrust his head in at the door. 

Indignant newsboy: ‘‘Say, mister, 
you're standing too near the fire, I guess ; 
you're a-warping.” 


**Gentlemen of the jury,” said counsel 
in an agricultural case, “there were 
thirty-six hogs in that lot—thirty-six. I 
want you to remember that number— 
thirty-six hogs—just three times the num- 
ber that there are in the jury-box.” 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 
AM’s PILLS. 


“Pa,” asked sleepy Bobby, ‘‘can I ask 
you one more question if it ain’t foolish ?” 
** Yes,” almost shouted the old man, who 
was trying toread. ‘‘ Well, if a toad had 
a tail, pa, would it interfere with his 
jumpin’, or would it help him as it does 
the kangaroo?” In less time than it takes 
to tell it Bobby was between the sheets. 


The young ladies of a Kansas town got 
together and decided that they would 
send their beaux home promptly at 10 
o'clock. The boys are on a strike, and 
the girls said to be weakening. 


A little girl was wondering what was 
the matter with her thumb, and com- 
plained that it hurt every time that she 
squeezed it. Her mother advised her not 
to squeeze it. ‘‘ But,” she responded, “if 
I don’t squeeze it, how can J tell whether 
it hurts ?” 


Husband : ‘‘ My dear, these trousers are 

frayed at the bottom.” 
ife : ‘‘ They are the best you've got, 

John, except your dress trousers.” 

Husband : “‘ Well, give them tome. I 
have an important interview on hand to- 
day, in which I expect to be at different 
times, proud, haug ty indifferent, digni- 
fied, and perhapsa trifle disdainful. A man 
can’t be all that sucessfully with fringe 
on the bottom of his trousers.” 


It is a queer coincidence that dates and 
numerals are both natives of Arabia. 


Bound for Oklahoma. 


A special party of homesteaders is being 
o to leave Chicago for Oklahoma 
April 20th, so as to be on the ground for 
April 22d, the date of opening. Those 
contemp ing, are invited to register 
with James Wallace, 212 Clark Street, 
corner of Adams. h cars will be 
run over the Santa Fé for this party, 
Chicago to Guthrie and Oklahoma City. 





MANY A LIFE 


AS been saved by the prompt use of 
Ayer’s Pills. Travelers by land or 
sea are liable to constipation or other 
derangements of the stomach and bowels 
which, if neglected, lead to serious and 
often fatal consequences. The mostsure 
means of correcting these evils is the use 
of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. The pru- 
dent sailing-master would as soon go to 
sea without his chronometer as without 
a supply of these Pills. Though prompt 
and energetic in operation, Ayer’s Pills 
leave no ill effects; they are purely 
vegetable and sugar-coated ; the safest 
medicine for old and young, at home or 
abroad. 

“ For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in 


Excellent 
health.””—Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts. 


**T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for affections requiring a purga- 
tive, and have given unvarying satisfac- 
tion. We have found them an excellent 
remedy for colds and light fevers.’’— 
W. R. Woodson, Fort Worth, Texas. 

** For several years I have relied more 
upon Ayer’s Pills than upon anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate 
my bowels and those of the ship’s crew. 
These Pills are not severe in their ac- 
tion, but do their work thoroughly. I 
have used them with good effect for 
the cure of rheumatism, kidney trou- 
bles, and dyspepsia.’”’— Capt. Mueller, 
Steamship Felicia, New York City. 

“T have found Ayer's Cathartic Pills 
to be a better family medicine for com- 
mon use than any other pills within my 
knowledge. They are not only very 
effective, but safe and pleasant to take 
—qualities which must make them 
valued by the public.’’—Jules Hauel, 
Perfumer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


NESS “Noises i29_HEAD 
Entirely Cured by 
'eck's Pat. lmproved . 


Tubular Kar Cushions, Whi heard d 
tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjy ti ie i 


‘ul when all remedies fail. Sold only " 
F. ROO? ° 853 Broadway, cor. 14th © 10 4&8 
° N.Y. Write or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 
In writing for information, | please mention 
this paper. 











Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 

Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra charge, are 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all four 
ot our through daily express trains. Second 
class passangers can ride in these. Second -class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
ing Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to Py the Pullman Company's tirst- 
class charge of $2.00 per night per double berth, 
or $2,50 for the through trip between Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

On the California Express (leaving Chicago for 
Kansas City at 11 every night—ieaving Kansas 
City for eennge ot 8.30 every morning) a second- 
class Pullman Sleeping Car is attached, which runs 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use these cars at a rate of 50 cents per 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
=, These cars serve between Chicago and 

nsas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without change, affording very comfortable 
and very economical accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class Pullman cars. Porters have 
charge and keep ever dyn § in good order. The 
dining cars of the Santa Fe Route are unquestion- 
ably superior to anything in the West. Ali classes 
of passengers have the ad vantage of their superior 
service on the Santa Fe Route between Chicago 
and Kansas City. 


McShane Bell Founcry 
cannes tereres RAIS... 
Send for Price and or Address 


MH. McSHANE oo., 
Mention this puper, + Baltimore, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
Diy Saciaia 


Pastegl te nding 

tory le for Bohosia, arches.ct: 

MENEELY & CO. | iin 
1826 











WEST TROY, X, ¥. 
Description prices and on aprlination 
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VOLUME VilI,—INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


Edited by WILLIAM T, HARRIS, LL.D, 


MEMORY. 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. By DAVID KAY, F.R.G.S., author 
of ‘‘ Education and Educators,” etc. 


No subject in educational psychology is more important thant he memory and its cultivation. 
The author of this book devotes the first four chapters to a discussion of the physiological side of 
memory: Following these chapters he discusses mental images; mind, conscious and unconscious ; 
attention; association of ideas; and how to improve the memory, ughout the volume the 
author brings out the practical ‘bearings of his views upon education, 


12mo, Cloth. Price. $1.50. 


Mailed pos*-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies, Send for 
full descriptive circulars of the series, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series hag accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 
dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 
PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


truthfully instructed in the 
FUNDAMENTAL 


Let them be wisely and 


Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Xoung People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
«*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. s. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Ma anks, 10x12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 
Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geouraphy. On each Map-blank the proper projection, and the accurate 
outline of the country to be mapped, are printed in very faint ink. 


No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5. Asia. No. 10. Southern States (W). 
(Double Size). No, 6, United States No. 11. Centra! States (E). 

No. 2. North America. (Double Size). No. 12. Central States (W). 

No. 3. South America, No. 7. New England. No. 13. Nortbern States. 

No. 4, Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles. 


No, 9, Southern States (E). 


ONE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, Per 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 


By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD, authors of ‘‘ OUR LanGuaGE,” &c. 


As its title implies, the design of this book is twofold: (1) to provide for children such training 
mn the ready use of Sook ee as they can never get by the study of grammar alone; and (2) to 
teach them the essential facts regarding the structure of sentences, and the kinas, forms, and 
uses of words. In recognition of fhe importance of this training, material for it has been given 
in abundance and variety in the first nine chapters, while in the rest of the book the grammar of 
the language is so presented as to be thoroughly intelligible to children. 











Teachers or School Officers contemplating changes should 
examine this new book. Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 & 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Watnes | Btrect, Philadelyhis 
; INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely coraming together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otberwise easily and deliebtfully in one et Goenal oy Be: 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvens, Livy, Homer's I Gospel of St. John, and 
Kongehen’s Anabasis, euch to tenchers, 1.80. 
ark’s Practical and Proyressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10. 
Sa "2 Sta Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Pf Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
G2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL, 
a SESSION AMHERST COLLECE, JULY 8, TO 


Avaust, 9, 1889. 

Instruction given in EIGHT LANGUAGES, (ten classes daily in FRENCH and ten in 
GERMAN), also in CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, DRAWING, PAINTING, ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, POLITICAL SCIENCE, MAHEMATICS, ‘and PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

* Realizes the ideal of a School of ——y "— Prof. W. 8. Tyler. 

“1¢ is thorough, it is cheap, it is pleasant, it is the school for practical work.”—Educat’'l Courant. 
BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. cursions an ne on Saturdays. Circularsand ramme free. 


dress Prof. W. MONTAGUE, A rst, Mass. 
Summer School for ‘Teachers, 


How to Study Geography, 

















By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


en boot, 5 an qznctiicn of megthote pa bs 
vices in teac! Geogra which a 
1 plans of ‘Rit Guyot. “A 


rinciples and tei 
The Best Corps of Instructors. now of Structure and Climate is as the 


The Lowest Rates of Tuition. ent teeen of tenkee one 


INTENTS eory of teaching phy. 

2. Prepara' ‘ My: 5 : 

The Most Liberal Club Rates. of otudy fon chee ee pe work 
The Cheapest Board. 











Grammar. ions for 
teaching. 5. Notes op course of study for each 


8. Course of study for eig! mary and 
4. 3 ions 


Spring studies, by Mrs. 1. D. Straight and. Geo, 

Most Attractive Section of Country. |W His, 8 Herder on Goographe 9. Rolict 
; j Maps and how to make them. Mailed on receipt 

Large circulars ready April 1st. of price, $1.50, Ad FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Englewood, Ill. cis Stuart Parker’ 
Free to all applicants. Address, Exercises in Elocutiop $1.00. Both pooxs $2.20. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 





A Map of the United S:ates. 


A large, handsome Map of the United Sta‘ 
tay d and varuished. suitable for “ofice ot 


use and issued 
Course of Mineralogy for) fO03% will be, furnished. responsible parties 
Young People. Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


Di 
(AGASSIZ ASSOCLATION COURSE.) PLAY School Chibg hart” pipeakers, ror 
logue T. S. Denison, Chicago, DL 


Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all 

who wish to become acquainted with the ele- 
meuts of Mineralogy. 

4 Mer publishers of the ScHOOoL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 

teachers who do not take it, and who would 


Book, Collection, Correspondence, 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 


[First Grade], One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 
that they may send them specimen copies. 











Address G. GUTTENBERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, PA. 








‘In Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 
Is the newest, pizcnenst and most original text-book ever produced on thissubject. An entirely 


new method, Endo 
a complete outline for o 


by leading Educators throughout the country. Teachers’ Edition contains 
ral. instruction, a model Oral 


m, and outlines for teaching every lesson 


Lessor 
in the book. Scholars’ Edition, 75 Ceats. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00, 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, 75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessonsin English,  .90 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.25 


Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - $1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1.25 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 1.25 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 





JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
Irri-1113 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
[HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0., 

PUBLI? HERS APD DEALERS IN JOHNSON’S 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-RBooks on Art Edu- 
cation.  Ls0 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Dra in Primary and Gram- 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are mace with 
poaeees regard for accuracy and beauiy, and are 


the 
‘urel ed at the lowest ble prices. y have 
been peapted by the cities of the country, and 
sre absolutely indispensable to the correct teaching 

and wing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 

For catalogue and address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wahash Avenue Chicerg>, 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: MARCH 2, 1889. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
OF CHEMISTRY. 

By Wm. G. MrxtTer, Professor of Chemistry, 
Sheffield Scientific —- Yale College, New 
Haven. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 

Designed as a Text-Book for Technica) Schools, 
and for the use of Engineers, By Professor 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. 8yo, cloth. $3.50. 
FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND 

OTHER CHANNELS. 


By GANGUILLET and Kutrer. Translated. 
revised, and extended by Rudolph Hering and 
J.C. Trautwine, Jr. 8vo, cloth. S00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive list of Easter Carols, 
Easter Songs, Easter Anthems! 


MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our Song 
Harmony, (60 cts., $6 doz.) for HIGH SCHOOLS 
our Song Manual, 3 (30 cts., $3 doz., 
40 cts., $4.20 duz., 50 cts., $4.80 doz.) For 
Graded Schools, 

MUSIC for Temperance. 

160 rousing songs in Asa Hull’s Tem- 
perance Rallying songs, (35 cts. $4.60 doz.) 

MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 

The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song. 

(40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


Coilege eons, (50 ets.) Coll Songs for 
Banjo, ($1.00: for Guitar, ($1.00) Jubilee 
and Piaotation Songs. (% cts.) Good Old 
Songs we Used to sing, (31.00.) 


MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile 


The Cantatas Merry Company, New 
Flora’s Festival, Voices of Nature, Who 
Killed Cock tobia, ‘euch 40 cts. $4.60 doz.) 
Dairy Maids Supper, Leww,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 


MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano 
Collectivn, (each $1.00.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York. 











[Jniversal (yclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 








TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


{ Speakers, Dialogues, Readings, Plays, ote. te 

o ers, jogues, 8, etc., to 

be found in Boston. Here are some of the books 

we publ viz: 

YOUNG’S SEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board cover~, 30c. 
CHILD RES "§ HOUR. By Mrs. M. B, C. Slate. 
taining jogui otion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charu Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Pri- 
mary Schools, } as gag 


boards. ce, 
EXHIBITION DAY-~. M. 
pislonuee, 8 hes, Ta bleaux, Charades, Black- 
eerie, ete., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schoul. | vol., 


16mo, boards. Prive 00 cents. Paper 30 cents. 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 


Containing Dialogurs, ations, onop 
Songs, etc., entirely new. aaa k~ cents. 
KINDERGARTEN SONGs sD 


PCAYS. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, > 
Price, 50 cents. 

CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kindergarten 
Song Book, Words and Music. By Mrs. Louise 
Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, rice 50 cents, 
Just issued. 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

biving Meuial and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan *s. 














